


HERE'S WHAT HE GETS! 


WILLIAMS SHAVING CREAM — Doubk 


Size tube (probably his favorite, anyway) 


AQUA VELUA — large size bottle —refresh 


g after the shave 


WILLIAMS TALC FOR MEN — unusually 


ine man's powder 


ELDER FLOWER SOAP —smooth, bland 


A soap he'll be extra keen about 


Put it at the top of your list. A generous assort- 
ment of masculine luxuries—wrapped in striking 
holiday box... $1.00. A gift that registers with 
every man. Something Dad and grown-up 
brother will really use... something to give to 
every man on your Christmas list. ¢ Every 
year hundreds of thousands of Williams Holi- 
day Packages are given away. More popular 
than ever this year. Get yours before your 
dealer’s ‘‘out”. Wherever shaving things are 
sold. The J. B. Williams Company, Glastonbury, 
Conn., U.S. A. . . LaSalle, Montreal, Canada. 


EXECUTIVES NOTE! The Williams Holiday Pack- 
age is an ideal gift for office associates and other 
men with whom you have business contacts. A lot of 
“remembrance” for $1.00. 
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IT'S GREAT TO DBIVE A Mb foes 


—Jor 1936, drive a big car... and still 
keep your budget happy. Step into the 
luxury class with a big, new Chrysler Six. 

Just look at that 1936 Chrysler Six 
pictured below. Imagine buying it for just 
a few dollars more than the lowest-priced 
cars. 

See what a difference those few dollars 
make ! 

More thrilling performance from the 
g3-horsepower engine on Floating Power 
mountings. 

More room ... with the generous 
118-inch wheelbase. 


A better ride from new weight distri- 
butien, big cushioning springs and big tires. 
More comfort from those deep-set, chair- 
high seats. More safety . . . with strong, 
rigid safety-steel bodies and time-tested 
hydraulic brakes, 

To top it all, Chrysler has made this 
Six the best looking six in all Chrysler 








You'll be happier with a big, 
new low-priced Chrysler 


history . . . fitted and appointed it like a 
custom car... gives you the option of 
Automatic Overdrive . . . with its thrills 
and economy . . . you actually get from 
3 to § more miles from every gallon of 
gasoline at all touring speeds. 

Visit your nearest Chrysler and 
Plymouth dealer today. Drive this big 
new low-priced Six... the powerful 


De Luxe Eight... and the beautiful 
1936 Airflow Chryslers. All the 1936 
Chryslers are more-for-the-money cars. 
Choose the one that suits your needs. 


yx 1936 Curysrer Six . . . 93 horsepower, 118- 
inch wheelbase. Six body types. Prices $760 and 
up. Four-Door Sedan $875. 

sy New Curyscer De Luxe Eicut... 105 and 
110 horsepower, 121 and 133-inch wheelbase. 
Seven body types. Prices $925 and up. Four-Door 
Sedan $1045. 

yy Curyscer Airrtow Eicut...115 horsepower, 
123-inch wheelbase. Six-passenger Sedan and six-pas- 
senger Coupe $1345. 

yy Curyster Airrtow Imperiat...130 horse- 
power, 128-inch wheelbase. Six-passenger Sedan 
and six-passenger Coupe $1475. 

*All prices list at factory, Detroit; special equip- 
ment extra. Ask about the new Chrysler Motors 
Commercial Credit 6% Time Payment plan. 


Wouldn't you like a catalog? 


We will gladly send you our 1936 literature on 
request. Address Chrysler Corporation, Chrysler 
Sales Division, 12238 East Jefferson Avenue, 
Detroit, Mich. 


BIG NEW CHRYSLER SIX SEDAN, $675% 


< dw 


and up" 
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LETTERS 

BY THE EARS: The radio stunt described the conversation, they couldn’t even talk 


in your Nov. 16 issue sounds very enterpris- 
ing. I’m sure listeners like to hear matri- 
monial candidates interviewed at the Chicago 
marriage license bureau, and am surprised 
that “some couples still shy at being ques- 
tioned.” This is poor sportsmanship, In fact, 
I think the feature might be carried a step 
further—maybe two steps. If microphones 
were installed in the hotels of Niagara Falls 
and Atlantic City a good deal of inspiring 
honeymoon dialogue might be recorded. And 
if one were smuggled into the Reno, Nev., 
courtroom, any broadcasting station could 
get the world by the ears. 
J. F. Sotomon 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


CORRECTION: An obvious typographical 
error in the Transition department of *your 
Nov. 30 issue leaves me completely bewil- 
dered. I gather that Mr. Luce was divorced on 
Oct. 5. But what was so extraordinary about 
Mr, and Mrs. George B. Cluett’s remarriage? 

ANNA Woop 

New York City 


Editorial Note: A printer’s error trans- 
ferred a correction in the Luce item to the 
Cluett, deleting the information that Mrs. 
Cluett had divorced Mr. Cluett just 70 days 
before they remarried. News-WEEK also re- 
grets that it mispelled the first Mrs. Luce’s 
name. She is Mrs. Lila R. Hotz Luce. 


EMBARRASSING: Your copious article on 
the “Outposts of Science” (Nov. 30) is rather 
alarming to a layman like myself. It shows 
what a wide gulf yawns between modern 
scientists and the rest of the citizens. In the 
old days, to have a B.A. degree was to be 
educated, and knowledge of the fact that the 

sun was stationary in spite of sunsets was 

enough to get you into jail. Now you have to 

have an interpreter to understand what the 

research boys are driving at. A grain of sand 

i become as difficult to analyze as the New 
eal. 

Among the professors themselves, the gaps 
must sometimes prove embarrassing. I mean, 
if the ductless gland detective, Dr. Abel, asked 
the physicist, Dr. Anderson, what he had been 
doing lately, and Anderson answered, “I’ve 
been trying to get where I can smash another 
atom,” the ductless doctor might be bewil- 
dered. And if you threw a sun-spotter into 


about the weather. 

Where is this leading us? Just to more lit- 
erature, I suppose. Pretty soon there will be 
only a few near-specialists who can talk the 
language. And their high-powered explana- 
tions will have to be reduced to.English by 
popular writers. 

May the moronic residue of human beings 
stay with us to comfort. us! May the great 
mass of ape-men at the bottom continue to 
wonder at all the simple th.ngs and believe 
all the complicated theories handed to them, 
in sheer self-defense. 

T. F. Crane 


New Brunswick, N. J. 
e 


IMPLICATION: In your Nov. 16-’35, issue 
of -NEws-WEEK, in your article on Euthana- 
sia, you make a very surprising implication. 
You imply that the wishes and dictates of the 
Catholic Church are the standards by which 
British and American law is made. After re- 
viewing the arguments for and against 
“mercy-killing,” you conclusively end your 
article with these words—“No matter what 
attitude British or American doctors take on 
the question, the Catholic Church is unalter- 
ably against euthanasia.” 

Why the implication of your article of 
the ‘importance of this Catholic idea? We 
non-Catholic members of your reading list 
object to any such propaganda, and doctrines 
of that society. 

ALBERT WITTES 

Madison, Tenn, 


Editorial Note: News-WeEeEK offers nosed® 
torial opinion on the policies of either physi- 
cians or priests. Whether readers agree with 
it or not, however, the “Catholic idea” de- 
serves attention inasmuch as over 20. 000,000 
Americans, or one-sixth of the country’s total 
population, belong to the Catholic Church. 


_ FOOTLOOSE: Mr. Ross’s letter in your last 
issue (Nov, 30) seems to me just about as 
eloquent as a thumbed nose. He suggests that 
Francis J. Gorman, labor leader, is lazy be- 
cause a photographer caught him with his 
feet on his desk, whereas “the modern busi- 
ness executive we know does not have time to 
attain this posture.” Mr, Ross’s acquaintance- 
ship in this field must be limited. The biisi- 
ness executives I know have time for golf, 
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Every seven days News- 
Weex brings you the news of 
the world, superbly illustrated, 
concisely told, compactly pre- 
sented—all for a little more than 
a cent a day. 
Bankers, corporation executives, edu- 
cators, write us that News-WEEK gives 
them a better grasp of what is going 
on in the world than any other maga- 
zine published. Sign the coupon below 
and get in step with the news of a 
fast-moving world. We bill you after 
the receipt of your first copy. 


F. D. Pratt, Circulation Manager, 
News-Week, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N. Y. 


Please enter my subscription to News- 
Week for one year ($4) [, for two years 
($6) (, and send me a bill. 


Name 





Addr 





State 





City 
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The Worlds IOI Best 


DETECTIVE 





STORIES 








Law Beaters 


Chree Rings 


Talking Bird 
\ Capillary Crime 
The Night of Gems 






EXtraditiOR ..cccocossssesesees 
Che Four Just 
ARGUED i ctdieacetnies 
The Debt Collecto 
Hubert the Spy 


\ Purloined Letter........ 
Zadig 


Lodging for the Night 


Dick Turpin 


Iron Shroud .............s0+ 
Sharper of Alexandria... 

The Biter Bit 
yy 2 -edoNees 
The Confession .... 
Love and Police 
Madame Noel .......... 
Case of Identity 
The Silent Bullet 
Pen, Pencil and Poison 


The Detective 
Jacques Collin 
D’Artagnan, Detective 
Majesty of Justice 


Tracked by Trappers........ 








101 MASTERPIECES 
OF MYSTERIES 


\aataled Richard Connell 


sified from the literature of all times and countries! 
TOUgD.....esos0000 Walter Davenport Each story complete! Every story by a master of mys- 
Fracks in the SMOW............ccsss+.. ; tery. Arthur B. Reeve, Conan Doyle, Fletcher, Voltaire 
Alfred Henry Lewis 
In Various Roles........ Maupassant 
Stolen White Elephant........ Twain 


.... Boccaccio 
The Murder in the Mayor’s Parlor 


J. S. Fletcher 
Che Tragedy in the Greek Room 


An Adventure of Raffles.............. 
E 


. W. Hornung 
Che Gray Seal....Frank L. Packard 


Sees Harris Dickson 





Che Lady with the Hatchet Leblanc 


Missing: Page 13....... Anna K. Green 


Many of these superb mystery tales have been, until now, 
wane ca: ) hidden in the collected works of the famous authors. Few 
sehiahbii Voltaire 
— Stevenson 


12 Green-Russian Garnets A. S. Hardy 
Dr. Manette’s Manuscript......Dickens 


ieckahanindianitl Prison Records 
A Case of Somnambulism......Capuana 





Vincent Cawdor, Commission Agent... 
Mr. Higginbotham’s Catastrophe 


Miss Youghal’s Sais........ 





Rinconete and Cortadillo... 
The Beaucaire Diligence..: 







MG Oe 
The Be -Dandet WALTER J. BLACK, # Walter J. Black, Inc. 
RENE ORS, ak 
‘TOD. SMM: sdiciasiddhcecssnscodandbinelindinenieiaia’ Tolstoi Inc., Dept. 16i2, 2 Dept. 1612, 2 Park Ave. 
Cartouche .............. French Criminal Records Park Ave., New , 4 
Ok | Re i Harte 
"TR os Hard 


rm Gentlemen: Please send me for free ex- 
Lipeiiiiamionbaticnl uida amination your new one-volume edition of 
Knightsbeidne Mystery ....... ae so” the World’s 101 Best Detective Stories— 
fack Shepherd .....cccccccccssesoosose  Ciironicles a printed in large clear type, bound in morocco 
or gend of Count Julian..............c..:00c0000 Irving 

Condy Cullen and The Gauger............ Carlton 


AND MANY OTHERS 






HE world’s most exciting and baffling detective stories 









Rohmer, Balzac, Oppenheim, Stevenson, Poe and Boccac- 
cio are only a few of the famous authors. Just read the titles. 







Not one of this series is the ordinary “thriller” that can be 
“seen through” at once. Read the titles, and you'll see why 
hundreds of hours of real thrills await you! From the Titera- 
ture of France, England, Spain, Russia, Italy, Arabia, Portugal 
and America—the finest stories have been gleaned. Now they 
are ready to be sent to you for free examination—bound in 
morocco grained cloth, Florentine tooled, in one slender, beau- 
tiful volume—for only 98c. Less than Ic per story! 


Sax Rohmer 








cuteelbhaad Millet 
Sabatini 










Arthur Train 







How can it be done? 







people dreamed that writers like Chekhov and Maupassant 


, 
for instance, were capable of such exciting suspense, such 
breath-taking surprises. 














The volume itself must be seen to be appreciated fully. Fine 
sobeosmones Mud ford quality thin paper makes it possible. Printed in large, read- 
inten ae able type. This latest development in book-making will 
cee amaze and delight you. And you can examine it without 

Hume 






obligation. 


Sent on FREE Examination 


Pay nothing in advance—nothing to the postman. Just clip 
and mail the coupon. When the book comes, you have a week 
we to read and enjoy it before you decide whether you want to 
own it. If you do not decide that this is a treasure-chest full 


of thrilling and fascinating stories, return the book and forget 
the matter. You risk nothing. 


So mail the coupon today! 





sipiesthehiaaiiaale Wilde 






Oppenheim 





Hawthorne 
piemtcangiehetin Kipling 























N Y N. Y. 
York, N.Y. sania: 














grained cloth. I will either return the book at your 
expense or send you 98¢ in full payment within one week. 
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WHAT BETTER GIFT? 


NEWS-WEEK is published for those who are interested in news—men and 
women everywhere who want te understand what is happening through- 
out the world. There are, no doubt, a number of such persons on your 
Christmas list. What gift would they appreciate more than NEWS-WEEK’s 
unprejudiced, illustrated account of the significant events of the world? 


Each member of the family will look forward to NEWS-WEEK’s brief, thor- 
oughly illustrated presentation of world news. 


NEWS-WEEK is as appropriate for a busy executive as it is for his daugh- 
ter at college. As useful as it is entertaining, NEWS-WEEK compliments 
the discrimination of the donor. 


NEWS-WEEK is a gift not for the moment, but for all of 1936. 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS GIFT RATES 


One 1 year subscription, regular rate............... Pere | 
*Two 1 year subscriptions, gift rate............ PiOKn ae oe dsceaee 
Additional 1 year gift subscriptions, each... 2... cee ee ee 83 


Two year subscriptions, each............... »kdgeteneveaae 
Add $1.00 per year for Foreign Postage 


*One mav be your renewal to take effect automatically at the expiration ot 
your present subscription. 


NEWS-WEEK 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER NEW YORK CITY 


For your convenience a Christmas order blank is enclosed in this copy ot 
NEWS-WEEK. 


CORRECTION:—Since our order forms were printed before ratification of the recent trade 
treaty with Canada, they carry notification of additional Canadian postage. We wish to 
announce that there will be no additional postage for NEWS-WEEK subscriptions sent to 
Canada. 

















theatres, ball games, saloons, bathing beaches, 
night clubs, and six-day bicycle races. 

Anyway you can’t judge by pictures, I fear. 
The current News-WEEK photographs indi- 
cate that whereas King Christian of Denmark 
has time to go bicycling and Governor Mer- 
riam of California (who hates labor leaders) 
can spare a moment to wave to seaplanes, the 
Ethiopian Army has not had time to put its 
feet in shoes, let alone on a desk. Yet, as 
executives, are they so hot? 


ALLAN RosBINnson 











































Rochester, N. Y. 





STOP-LOSS: ... The letter, (Nov. 2) by T. 
Nelson Strother, Baltimore, Md., interested 
me greatly. I believe that reducing the speed 
limit to 45 miles per hour should be enforced 
upon the manufacturers, as suggested by him, 
It is sound reasoning. 

Although I do not drive a car, being a 
business woman and necessarily on the street 
every day, I have had occasion to notice the 
“reckless, thoughtless, careless, and ignorant 
drivers” and have witnessed many near acci- 
*. besides having been in a slight one my- 
self. 

Another suggestion that might limit acci- 
dents is to stop issuing licenses to young peo- 
ple—in some States it is 16, others 18~— 
making it unlawful until the age of 20 or 21 
years, 

I believe Mr. Strother’s plan of “Speed 
Limit,” if accepted by automobile manufac- 
turers, would accomplish its purpose to lessen 
loss of life and serious injuries to pedestrians, 
also to passengers in automobiles. 


JANE L. WEIR 





Worcester, Mass. 





Mr. T. Nelson Strother of the Baltimore 
Stock Exchange suggests that a maximum 
speed of 45 miles on motor cars would elim- 
inate traffic accidents. 

Confused and distorted thinking of this 
sort will lead to no solution of this menace. 
I am thoroughly in favor of making the high- 
ways safe and heartily condemn judges and 
other authorities who permit remy to con- 
tinue driving after having shown they are 
careless, reckless, or habitual road-hogs, 
Speeding over hill crests, passing on curves, 
crowding the wrong side or the center o/ the 
road are among other causes, any one of 
which should revoke the driver's right to 
drive from then on. Their removal from be- 
hind the wheel should be mandatory and per- 
manent 

Think, Mr. Strother—two cars, going in op- 
posite directions at 45 miles per hour make a 
total impact speed of 90 miles. Do you call that 
safe? No, the basic answer is the super- 
highway—one way traffic on each traffic lane, 
whether it carries 1, 2, 3 or 4 cars. You can- 
not eliminate this hazard as long as you have 
cars going in opposite directions on the sane 
artery of travel. This is a long program, but 
the only ultimate solution. In the meantime 
a first class, rigid, impartial and universal 
drivers’ examination should be demanded 
from ALL drivers and an automatic denial to 
drive to those who will not obey safe and 
sane regulations. Let’s all demand a real pro- 
gram of safety. 























Ross MAvRER 





Cadillac, Mich. 








DISCOUNT: I am shocked by the Presi- 
dent’s attitude toward the forthcoming Naval 
Disarmament Conference, as reported in your 
last November issue. Until he heard of the 
large Japanese delegation he regarded it as 
“a fishless pool,’’ you say. 

On each occasion when a civilized institu- 
tion fails to perform its accredited functions, 
it is customary to discount its potential worth 
I believe that the Conference proved valua- 
ble, in its early stages, and that its actions 
constituted a revolutionary forward step in 
diplomatic history. The fact that it has since 
failed does not dispose of its future chances. 
Nor will another failure, it it occurs this 
Winter. Concepts such as that of personal 
freedom, universal suffrage, and the League 
of Nations have all suffered setbacks in the 
past and are now all on trial in various places. 

Yet none seems to have been wiped out. 


J. A. Hiceinxs 





Boston, Mass. 
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BEFORE YOU REPEAT ON THE CAR YOU OWN... 


HERE never was a year in which the automobile buyer 

was offered so much for his money. Yet Packard—a 
company that for 35 years has been known for conserva- 
tive statement, this year issues this sincere invitation... 
Match Packard 120 against the field. 


Against the low-price field 


If you doubt the wisdom of Against the medium-price field 
spending a little more for the 
Packard 120’s more agile per- 
formance, immeasurably bet- 
ter ride, greater comfort and 
longer life—both style and me- 
chanical —Jet the car itself dis- 
pel those doubts forever. 


If you think that all cars in the 
Packard 120's own price class 
are about equal, inspect the 
new Packard 120 and see what 
a difference 35 years of fine-car 


manufacturing experience makes. 


Against the higher-price field 


If you think you need pay sev- 
eral hundred dollars more than 
the price of a Packard 120 to 





get truly-fine car safety and 
luxury, spend half an hour in the 
new Packard 120. 


This—only in Packard 


In Packard, and Packard alone, 
you get the distinguished lines 
that stay smart for years. Be- 
cause Packard expects its own- 
ers to keep their cars at least 5 
years, Packard makes no obsolet- 
ing yearly style changes. That is 
why Packard is the one 1936 


car you can recognize. 


See the new Packard 120 and 
learn how easy it is to buy. If 
your old car is of average value, 
it should cover the down payment. 
And Packard’s Payment-out- 
of-Income Plan is one of the 
most liberal in the industry. 


$990 fo 8/115 


At the factory. 
Standard accessory group extra. 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS. ONE 
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SLOW COPIES—AND FAST 


For the old monk, one impression, just one, done 





by hand, was a laborious task. But today your ideas, 

cleanly typed and smartly illustrated, may go forth 

speedily in multiples of hundreds or thousands, hot 
from your brain, by the Mimeograph Process. This great 


energizer of business and education has taken on new im- 





portance with the development of the cellulose-ester stencil. 








It gives to the typewritten page the added power of pic- 





tures. It makes the art of Mimeographing easier, more viv- 


idly effective, and even more economical of time and energy 











than before. You are invited to look into the many profit pos- 


sibilities of the Mimeotype stencil as a necessary factor in your 


work. For full particulars write today to A. B. Dick Company, 


Chicago, or see your classified telephone directory for local address, 


MIMEOGRAPH 
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SAN CTIONS: League Cheers U.S. Check, Plans Oil Drought 
To Leave Duce High and Dry; Marshal Frees War From Politics 


Along a grimy wharf at Bayonne, 
N. J., fat iron pipes snaked up to the 
Ulysses; into its cavernous holds they 
poured a dark, viscous flood. In a few 
days the vessel would point its snub 
nose down New York Harbor and out 
through the Narrows to the Atlantic— 
with 12,000 tons of oil for the tanks of 
Caesar. 

But the captain never got his sailing 
orders. Instead his employers, the 
American Tankers Corp., received a 
letter from the Shipping Bureau. It 
said in effect: 

Gentlemen: We understand you in- 
tend delivering crude oil at an Italian 
port. This violates the State Depart- 
ment’s neutrality policy, as you have 
reason to know. You must cancel the 
contract; otherwise we shall be obliged 
to foreclose on the S. S. Ulysses. Yours 
against profit in war—Uncle Sam. 


Po.ticy: The Ulysses’ still-born ar- 
gosy spoke louder than Presidential 
proclamations for the United States 
attitude on the European situation. 

No rule bars American oil men from 
exporting to Italy—-Mr. Roosevelt didn’t 
include petroleum in his list of tabooed 





sbetvip ei eaie PHOTO 
Mussolini as He Wished Field Marshal 
Badoglio Luck on His African Venture 





war materials. At the same time, no 
law prevents an honest creditor, like 
the Shipping Bureau, from foreclosing 
on a mortgage. And the bureau, which 
holds liens on an important number of 
merchant keels, is acting in concert 
with the State Department. 

Overseas political astronomers trained 
their telescopes on that department 
last week when for the second time in 
a month European capitals got the dip- 
lomatic dithers and newspapers openly 
discussed the possibility of war between 
Britain and Italy. 

Rome saw Washington as discrimi- 
nating unjustly in favor of the League. 
But Britons cheered. They knew that 
only with American cooperation could 
sanctions become totally effective. En- 
thusiasm carried away The Star, Lib- 
eral London daily: “President Roose- 
velt, who hasn’t any obligations to the 
League, works hard to end Mussolini’s 
WE. ss" 

The Administration emphasized its 
absolute independence of action from 
sanctions-enforcing nations. Yet, in- 
tentionally or not, it kept a jump ahead 
of the League in the cause of peace. 

Oct. 6 the President recognized a 
“state of war” existed between Italy 
and Ethiopia and told Americans they 
would trade with belligerents ‘at their 
own risk.” His warning anticipated by 
five days the League’s indictment of 
Rome as an “aggressor.” 

Likewise—weeks before any such ac- 
tion by Geneva—Washington has en- 
forced what almost amounts to an oil 
embargo. Last week Italy acidly noted 
that while she had difficulty getting 
lubricants from the United States she 
still bought them from Anglo-Persian 
and other British petroleum concerns. 


But she didn’t expect to for long. 
Dec. 12 the League plans to vote a 
measure choking off at least 75 per 
cent of Italy’s annual 100,000,000-gal- 
lon petroleum consumption. 


THREATS: “Those whom we helped 
in the World War are conspiring against 
us! It is not the economic side of sanc- 
tions which enrages us. It is their 
moral character!” 

Before 846 Gold Star mothers the 
Duce shouted this answer last week to 
the League’s new menace. 

But in the tension that spread over 
Europe, his heroics went almost un- 
noticed. The new crisis gained mo- 
mentum as soon as the dust cleared 
from the British elections and the Duce 





KEYSTONE 
G. B. Shaw: He and Shakespeare 
Hold Italy’s Foreign Play Monopoly 


saw his pet hate, Anthony Eden, still 
in power as Minister for League Affairs. 

If Mussolini had contemplated peace 
overtures, he forgot them as soon as 
the bristling British Peace Generalissi- 
mo resumed his campaign for an em- 
bargo on basic raw materials, including 
oil. 

Vittorio Cerruti, Italian Ambassador 
in Paris, darkly warned Laval that the 
Duce would consider such a boycott 
an act of open hostility. Oct. 2 Musso- 
lini told the Italian people, mobilized in 
public squares for the occasion: “To 
acts of war we shall respond with acts 
of war!” 

Ominous maneuvers supported fears 
that Mussolini meant business. He 
canceled the furloughs of 100,000 sol- 
diers, just released to till their fields. 
He shifted the army-for-maintenance- 
of-Austrian-independence from _ the 
Tyrol to barracks handier to the French 
frontier. He announced a Death Squad- 
ron stood ready to sink the nucleus of 
the British Navy: 125 aviators had 
pledged themselves to suicide, when 
the time came, by flying TNT-filled 
planes into 125 warships. 

Britain crackled with indignation. 
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Busses in Italy Burn Wood to Save 


Tanks and Planes 


Newspapers charged that the desperate 
Duce planned an immediate drive 
against Lake Tana, menacing British 
interests in the Nile Valley. For this 
purpose he had sent Marshall Pietro 
Badoglio to replace Emilio de Bono in 
the African command. In Libya, Gov- 
ernor Italo Balbo awaited the order to 
march into Egypt. At Orbetello air- 
port, crews tuned up giant Capronis for 
a raid on London. 

Hysteria even reached Downing 
Street, where an attache almost lost 
his dignity: “If Mussolini did anything 
silly, we should have to look into it.” 

Sir George Clerk, Ambassador in 
Paris, looked into it with Pierre Laval. 
He told the Sanctions Stooge that an 
immediate showdown threatened and 
London must know definitely where 
France stood. 


As a result, Laval informed Cerruti: 
If you attack the British, you'll have 
France on your neck. 


A few days later Jean Fabry—War 
Minister and by that token potential 
French dictator—made a speech at 
Strasbourg. 


In sight of the wooded German hills 
across the Rhine he said—in other 
words, yet clearly—that France had no 
choice but to cooperate with Britain 
now as a guarantee against Nazi ag- 
gression in the future. For fear of the 
Boche, France must uphold sanctions 
—even if this meant war with Italy. 


VIVISANCTIONS: Now Mussolini could 
have no illusions. The powers stood 
unanimously and openly against him. 
But he gave no sign of backing down. 
Instead he intensified his home cam- 
paign against the “enemy” nations, 
now popularly known as “vivisanc- 
tionists.”’ 


Having banned all foreign goods— 
even the best, such as perfume and 
Dimple Scots whisky—he decreed 
against foreign talent, including the 
Tiller girls. He also banned “enemy” 
composers and dramatists, but relented 
in the case of two Britons, William 
Shakespeare, whose genius had “sov- 
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UNIVERSAL NEWS-REEL FROM INTERNATIONAL 
Despite His Troubles, the 
Negus Has a Smile for Newsmen 


ereign rights,” and George Bernard 
Shaw, for his “courageous absence of 
prejudice.” 

Shaw said he would not take ad- 
vantage of the offer: “It would be an 
act of indecency ... though my plays 
are better known in Italy than in most 
countries.” 

But a few days later the hoary 
witster forgot his trumpet of patriot- 
ism. Invited by the government to 
address foreign composers, he declined: 
“The Foreign Office only wants to cre- 
ate or aggravate hatred between na- 
tions by inflicting British music on 
them.” 


WAR: Badoglio Busy Unwinding 
Entanglements of Black Tape 


Last week stickers-of-pins-in-maps 
idled. Secrecy and vague contra- 
dictory bulletins continued to veil 
movements in the puny Ethiopian War. 


One dispatch alone gave strategists 
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real food for thought. It came to The 
New York Herald Tribune from As- 
mara and it seemed unlikely that the 
Italian G.H.Q. censor had been awake 
when he passed it. 

The story clearly indicated why 
Rome sent Badoglio, broken-nosed sol- 
dier of World War renown, to replace 
de Bono, good Fascist but poor strate- 
gist. Usually the political favorite 
ousts the worthy professional; in this 
case tradition reversed itself. De Bono, 
friend of the boss, had made a mess: 

“Under his command .. . military 
science bowed to Blackshirt enthusiasm 
... the war was political in command 
and strategy. Every division of the 
regular army was accompanied . ° 
by a division of Blackshirt volunteers. 
There was a clear cleavage between 
their leaders. 

“Badoglio must retrieve this situa- 
tion . . . train a professional force in 
native warfare with a view to getting 
the Blackshirts back to Italy.” 

The situation to be retrieved: In the 
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North, guerillas harried the awkward, 
over-mechanized Italian army far be- 
hind its front lines; in the South, Gra- 
ziani apparently failed to hold his 
ground—this “regular” general had 
asked de Bono in vain for needed re- 
inforcements and supplies. 


Hicuway: In one detail the reporters 
in Ethiopia made good the lack of war 
news. After trekking 175 miles from 
Addis Ababa to Dessye they dispelled 
the legend of a wide, smooth motor- 
way, built by a Berne engineer—weav- 
ing north from the capital to within 
185 miles of Makale. 


They found the Swiss Road—much 
publicized as an Italian objective—‘“the 
worst ever devised since the discovery 
of gasoline.””’ Nine feet at its widest 
point, it looped needlessly up and down 
dizzy mountainsides, with hundreds of 
almost impassable hairpin turns. Often 
it sloped outward over the lips of 3,000- 
foot gorges. 


AFRICAN TRANSITION: DEPARTED: From 
Addis Ababa, Everett Andrews Colson, 
Maine-born adviser to Haile Selassie, 
for Lake Bishuftu, Ethiopia: to recuper- 
ate in a lower altitude. 

ARRIVED: At Dessye, the King of 
Kings, to encourage his warriors in the 
coming Battle of Battles; he visited the 
Seventh Day Adventist mission and 
jasked: “Why does Italy want to make 
war?” 

DIED: At Tiara Mulata, near Harar, 
Lij Yasu (Young Man Jesus) deposed 
(1916) emperor of Ethiopia and im- 
prisoned at Tiara since; of “acute al- 
coholism.”’ A descendant of Menelik, he 
was related to Haile Selassie through 
his grandmother, Lady Abitchu. 

DIED: At Addis Ababa, Lady Aster, de- 
posed wife of Lij Yasu; of old age and 
frustration. 


DIED: At Dessye, Gugsa Ali, former 
Provincial Governor, imprisoned for re- 
bellion in 1932 but recently pardoned 
and given Warrababa Province; after 
taking the oath of office on a high cliff 
he feli (or was pushed) over the edge. 
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F IRST GUN ¢ Opening Salvo of Campaign, Fired 


By President in Georgia, Defends New Deal Policies 


In Washington one day last Summer, 
two Georgia Senators put their heads 
together. Walter F. George whispered 
to his young colleague, Richard B. Rus- 
sell Jr., what both realized only too 
well: That their mutual political foe, 
Gov. Eugene Talmadge of Georgia, was 
going too far. 

Gene Talmadge, though a Democrat, 
was spitting epithets at the New Deal 
with every other breath: Roosevelt “‘is 
an extreme radical,” and “three-fourths 
of what the Federal government is do- 
ing is useless.” Moreover, Talmadge 
had seized control of the State Demo- 
cratic organization. And, worse yet, 
the headstrong, red-suspendered Gov- 
ernor had a huge following. 

But, reasoned the Senators, didn’t the 
President have even more enormous 
support in Georgia—his “other home?” 
Why not stage a gigantic Roosevelt 
celebration in Atlanta, have the Presi- 
dent speak, and show Talmadge—and 
the country——just where the State 
stood? 

The Senators called in Georgia’s ten 
Representatives; they liked the idea. 
Then the group enlisted Clark Howell, 
publisher of The Atlanta Constitution 
and friend of Mr. Roosevelt. Finally 
they outlined the plan to the Man in 
the White House. He grinned approval. 


HomEcomING: All last week work- 
men draped bright bunting over the 
Grant Field stadium and strung flags 
’ from lampposts along Atlanta streets. 
Local bands rehearsed “Hail to the 
Scores of communities de- 


Chief.” 





& ‘KEYSTONE 
Gov. Talmadge: He Spent ‘Roosevelt 
Homecoming Day’ Away From Home 


clared “Roosevelt Homecoming Day” a 
legal holiday. 

Seventy-five miles from Atlanta, in 
his little wooden house at Warm 
Springs, Franklin Roosevelt began 
writing his speech. With some trouble 
he finished two pages, read over them, 
then tore them up. Later he settled 
down before a crackling fire and had 
better luck. Nov. 29 he tucked away 
the finished version and climbed into 
a car with Mrs. Roosevelt and his eldest 
son, James. 

Behind a fourteen-man motorcycle 
escort, the party headed for Atlanta. 
In each village en route farmers and 
townsfolk lined the streets. Atlanta 
seemed alive with boisterous cheerers. 
Children waved pennants stitched with 
ROOSEVELT in big letters. Confetti and 
ticker tape rained from office-building 
windows. 

As the President entered the stadium, 
an ear-splitting ovation—embellished 
with rebel yells—swelled from _ the 
audience of 40,000 and from 50,000 
others listening to loudspeakers out- 
side. In chairs on the speakers’ plat- 
form, the President spied Governors of 
five near-by States and practically all 
Georgia officialdom—except Gene Tal- 
madge. 

Early in the day townsmen hanged 
a red-suspendered effigy of Talmadge 
on the State Capitol grounds in At- 
lanta. But the Governor himself—given 
only a last-minute invitation to sit on 
the platform—hustled off to his South 
Georgia farm. 

At the gigantic celebration no speak- 





Franklin Reosevelt Tells His Georgia Neighbors 





er mentioned the name Talmadge. Only 
reminders of his absence were occa- 
sional shouts of “Where’s Gene?” ang 
Senator George’s remark: “There’s not 
a Benedict Arnold among us.” 


Satvo: “Now,” boomed Senator 
George, “it is my proud honor to give 
you the President of the United States 
—and the NEXT President of the United 
States.” 


If that introduction left any doubt 
that Franklin Roosevelt was about to 
fire the first gun of the 1936 campaign, 
the President soon dispelled it. Aggres- 
sively he reviewed his AAA, banking, 
lending, utilities regulation, and social 
security policies. 

On two national problems the Presi- 
dent placed prime emphasis: 


WorK-RELIEF: “I can realize that 
gentlemen in well-warmed and well- 
stocked clubs will discourse on the ex- 
penses of government and the suffering 
that they are going through because 
the government is spending money for 
work-relief. Some of these genilemen 
tell me that a dole would be more 
economical ... That is true. But... 
we are dealing with properly self- 
respecting Americans to whom a mere 
dole outrages every instinct of indi- 
vidual independence.” 

With “a certain satisfaction” Mr. 
Roosevelt then announced the final ful- 
fillment last week of his promise to 
switch 3,500,000 employables from the 
dole to work relief. 


NATIONAL DeEBT: To the “cry that 
your government is piling up a back- 
breaking and unconscionable debt,” the 
President replied with “‘a simple story”: 
In 1933 “many great bankers’”—who 
had rushed to Washington for first aid 
—assured him the government could 
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Budget Director Bell: He Wants the Figures Smaller and Smaller 


safely stand a public debt between 55 
and 70 billion dollars. 

To date, he pointed out, the public 
debt had risen to only 29% billions. 
nearly 114 billions of this represented 
working capital in the Treasury and 
41, billions constituted “recoverable as- 
sets which the government will get 
back over a period of years.” 

Then he struck the keynote of his ad- 
dress: “We have passed the peak of 
appropriations . . . and can look for- 
ward with assurance to a decreasing 
deficit” (see BUDGET, below). 


Ecuoes: The President had not even 
returned to Warm Springs before re- 
percussions sounded over the country: 


*® Republican National Chairman 
Fletcher branded the speech “an obvi- 
ous build-up for a future fake balancing 
of the budget by New Deal sleight-of- 
hand.” 


® In Washington the President’s state- 
ment that “the peak of appropriations 
has passed” brought new predictions of 
a short session.for Congress next year. 


* In New York, Wall Streeters ques- 
tioned the statement that any “great 
banker” had advised that the national 
debt could safely go as high as 55 
billions. Some recalled that in 1933, 
Mr. Roosevelt himself told Congress 
great additional deficits would en- 
danger “the very stability of our gov- 
ernment.” 


BUDGET: To Bring Astronomical 
Figures Down to Earth Is Hope 


Around New York the story goes 
that Mrs. Sarah Roosevelt, the Presi- 
dent’s mother, recently confided to a 
friend: “Franklin has never been able 
to live within his income.” 


Last week President Roosevelt wres- 
tled with an even tougher problem— 
how to keep his Administration from 
living too far outside its income. In 
secret conference with budget experts 





at his Warm Springs home, he pon- 
dered methods for bringing the national 
purse—defiated by a current deficit of 
$3,500,000,000 and a huge public debt— 
part of the way back to normal. 

Mr. Roosevelt had made no public 
prophecies of heroic budget slashes for 
next year. He preferred to “surprise’”’ 
the country and January’s Congress 
with news of welcomed economies. 

Though the President could keep his 
own aides silent, he had less control 
over legislators’ tongues. Soon after 
arrival in Warm Springs, James P. 
Buchanan, head of the House Appro- 
priations Committee, broke into print. 
The Texas Representative—whose pub- 
lic speeches are as rare as Swiss ships 
—would “fight like the devil’ to cut 
the deficit down to half a billion. 

At the Little White House, voices 
hummed over the budget for two days. 
Mr. Roosevelt began the sessions with 
a swim in the healing waters of the 
Warm Springs Foundation pool. Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Morgenthau 
donned a bathing suit to talk Federal 
balance sheets. Then the two joined 
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Buchanan and Daniel Bell, Acting 
Budget Director, for a united drive to 
whittle down government expenditures. 

The job done, Mr. Roosevelt tossed 
the Warm Springs newspaper corps one 
tidbit. From the front seat of his 
open Plymouth he disclosed to report- 
ers that the conference had cut $400,- 
000,000 off estimates for next year’s 
regular department costs. But he would 
say nothing about emergency relief fig- 
ures or budget totals. Later in the 
week (see above) he gave his huge At- 
lanta audience more comfort: Future 
expenses would not reach present high 
levels. 

The President’s trio of advisers hur- 
ried back to Washington. Two of them 
had more news for reporters. Buchan- 
an predicted Mr. Roosevelt’s demands 
for direct relief funds would stay inside 
$1,000,000,000, as contrasted with this 
year’s $4,000,000,000. On the veterans’ 
bonus—passage of which next year 
would kick the budget 60 per cent out 
of line—Morgenthau announced that 
the Administration still shouted No! 


But Dan Bell—a small, slightly cor- 
pulent edition of Clark Gable—said 
nothing, as usual. Quietly he returned 
to his Treasury Building offices. There, 
in drab, cream-colored rooms, with a 
staff of 47, the man whose efficiency 
raised him from a clerkship to Civil 
Service front rank went back to work 
on Uncle Sam’s astronomical billions. 


LIBERTY LEAGUE: ‘#ho’s Who 
Of Finance’ Lines Up Against AAA 


For publicity gunners, Monday’s 
front pages furnish a perfect target. 
Big news dozes over the week-end. 
With business and government offices 
closed the previous day—and most pub- 
lic men in Sabbath seclusion—Monday 
morning editors grab at every news 
item in sight. 

This week the American Liberty 
League, steadfast foe of the New Deal, 
followed its habitual strategy of toss- 
ing Monday headline-writers a fresh 
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Mr. and Mrs. Jouett Shouse: He’s a $36,000-a-Year Foe of the President 


bone. Current butt of the Liberty 
men’s scorn: the AAA, which Leaguers 
pronounced “a vicious combination of 
fascism, socialism, and communism.” 

Oct. 7 the A.L.L. had gone to the 
rescue of a new “Forgotten Man’— 
the Consumer—adrift in a sea of ris- 
ing AAA food prices. But this week 
the league went out to save Consumer’s 
indirect foe—the Farmer. 

The current A.L.L. press release 
banged down on the New Deal’s entire 
farm program. For ten reasons 
Leaguers found Triple-A flagrantly un- 
constitutional. 

Among their charges: Farmers who 
reduce crops for Federal cash lose 
“liberties inherent in the American 
system of government.” Regulating of 
local production violates States’ Rights. 
Increased government control stifles 
“individual initiative,” invades the “pri- 
vacy of farmers (under) the Bill of 
Rights,” and wields a “Fascist” club. 

But this time, most editors tucked 
the story into their back pages. Con- 
stitutional lawyers had generally agreed 
on AAA’s first-rate chances of winning 
Supreme Court approval (see page 39). 

The league blast-of-the-week issued 
from Washington’s National Press 
Building, where the organization has 
31 rooms and a staff of 50. (The Re- 
publican National Committee gets along 
with 12 rooms and 17 workers.) Here 
trained writers and research experts 
have ground out 85 pamphlets and dis- 
tributed 3,000,000 copies. The publicity 
corps—headed by William Murphy, be- 
spectacled ex-correspondent of The 
Philadelphia Public Ledger—asserts its 
releases have inspired 200,000 articles 
and editorials. A handful of State 
branches, mainly in the East—center of 


financial power—carries the anti-New 
Deal gospel to local adherents. 


BirtH: Back in August, 1934, the 
league first came to life, with the 
famous cracked Liberty Bell as its 
symbol. Stoutly the newly-born pro- 
claimed its utter “impartiality.” “To 
uphold the Constitution” would be its 
sole aim. Among the founders stood 
Alfred E. Smith and John W. Davis, 
both former Democratic Presidential 
nominees. 

But liberals heard a sour note in the 
“non-partisan” symphony. The league’s 
roster of directors and financial angels 
read like a Who’s Who in American 
money: Edward F. Hutton, John J. 
Raskob, a formidable array of du 
Ponts and a flock of other millionaires. 
And’ for its chief—with a $36,000 an- 
nual salary—the league picked Jouett 
Shouse, arch-foe of Mr. Roosevelt. 

New Dealers greeted Shouse’s out- 
fit with laughter. The morning after 
the ‘eague’s arrival, Mr. Roosevelt read 
a J} ew York Times report that Wall 
Str et considered .L.L. “the answer 
to % prayer.” To a chuckiing press 
comierence the President repeated a 
friend’s suggestion that the league’s 
two commandments would be “Love 
thy God and forget thy neighbor”’— 
with “God” equivalent to “property.” 
Liberal editorials announced: “The 
Tories have come out of ambush.” Few 
expected the Liberty Bell-ringers would 
long conceal their anti-Roosevelt, pro- 
money trend. 


AVALANCHE: In its 15-month search 
for the Constitution’s enemies, the 
league leaped at-one New Deal project 
after another. Al Smith and other 
Big Leaguers opposed to the Adminis- 
tration did little stumping for A.L.L. 
But Jouett Shouse made up for them. 


—= 


Over the radio he drew contrasts be. 
tween bureaucracy and democracy. An 
avalanche of pamphlets labeled work. 
relief as “a tragic failure,” the Tep- 
nessee Valley bill as socialism, and 
Administration law-making as “suscep- 
tible of use by a despotism.” More 
than a month ago A.L.L. began antic- 
ipating last week’s budget problems 
(see page 11) by breathing heavily 
about “inflation and chaos.” 

The climax to the barrage against 
the President came a month earlier. 
The league’s “Lawyers Committee” of 
58, containing much of the best legal 
talent in the country, gave out a 
mighty—and unanimous—report de- 
claring the National Labor Relations 
Act unconstitutional. 

Editorial writers almost universally 
assailed A.L.L.’s “arrogant” borrowing 
of the Supreme Court’s role. Interior 
Secretary Ickes summed up New Deal 
scorn in a phrase: “Chief Justice 
Shouse and his 57 varieties.” 

But A.L.L. stuck to its constitutional 
guns. To bolster the legal regiment, it 





UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


Al Smith: One of the Silent 
Founders of the Liberty League 


even attempted to enlist judges. In 
mid-October, Raoul Desvernine, head 
of the Lawyers Committee, got a bad 
shock. Across the face of the league’s 
invitation to join up, a New York Su- 
preme Court Justice wrote: “Sir and 
to your colleagues: I regard this as 
impudence and I do not desire to re- 
ceive this or any other communication 
of its kind. (Signed) John F, Carew.” 


. 
LIQUOR: Anti-Saloon League and 
Some Post-Repeal Post-Mortems 


Sunday the Anti-Saloon League con- 
vened in St. Louis—big beer town—to 
plan a “new advance against liquor” 
and toll a bell for the second anniversa- 
ry of national Prohibition’s demise. 
Mourners might have punctuated the 
memorial services with many gloomy 
“T-told-you-so’s”’: 

1—Last week’s Public Health Service 
statistics disclosed that the death toll 
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from alcoholism in 1934 reached 3,655 
__258 more than the last dry year. 

2—-Dr. Theron W. Kilmer, New York 
police surgeon, reported his findings on 
red-nosed motorists in 30 States: Every- 
where—except the District of Columbia 
—the rate of 1934 arrests for drunken 
driving had risen far beyond the in- 
crease in automobile registration. Cali- 
fornia showed 8 per cent more cars and 
200 per cent more arrests. 


DIPLOMAT: Maryland Policeman 


Is No Respecter of Persians 


Hypothesis: William Hornibrook, 
American Minister to Iran (Persia), 
speeds his car past a native traffic cop 
who doesn’t give a Persian fig for dip- 
lomatic immunity. The envoy gets 
handcuffs, insults, and an unpleasant 
trip to the justice of the village’s peace. 
Problem: How loud would Americans 
howl at the affront to their national 
dignity? Most likely answer: Plenty. 
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UNDERWOOD & iubaewese 
Ghaffar Khan Djalal and His Wife: 
Elkton, Maryland, Cracked Down 


Last week Iranian—not American— 
dignity had more than hypothetical 
cause for grief. Into Elkton, Md., 
roared a dark Packard sedan—en 
route from Washington to New York— 
with a chauffeur at the wheel, and a 
man, a woman and a dog in the rear. 
Jacob Biddle, chief Town Officer, 
clocked the car at 40 miles an hour. 
Pursuit. Angry words. Pushing and 
shoving. The click of handcuffs. To 
}) gistrate George C. Rawson the of- 
ficer hauled Ghaffar Khan Djalal, En- 
voy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary of His Imperial Majesty the 
Shah of Iran. 

This was Biddle’s tale: His prisoner 
had shoved him off the running board. 
The officer had to give chase a second 
time. Then the stranger in the back 
seat grappled with him—‘“like a wild 
man.” The woman tried to “sic” her 
dog on the law. With an ivory-handled 
cane she flailed the air and Biddle. 

This was the story Djalal and his 
chauffeur told: The car—bearing a 


DIPLOMATIC tag—had stopped at the 
first command. The driver tried to ex- 
plain Djalal’s Ministerial status. “Aw,” 
said Biddle, “this guy is nothing but a 
preacher.” The envoy pleaded immu- 
nity—as a diplomat—from arrest. Bid- 
dle advised him: “Shut up, you damn 
fool, you’re drunk”—and used other 
words less printable. Mme. Djalal had 
done no cane-swinging. As for the 
man-eating dog, the Iranian pointed 
to a mild little Spitz. 

A telephone call to the State Depart- 
ment at Washington convinced Judge 
Rawson of Djalal’s rank. Promptly he 
dismissed the charges and released the 
fuming, distinguished prisoner. But on 
the chauffeur he levied a $5 speeding 
fine—and 75 cents costs. 

The Shah of Iran’s Minister remem- 
bered the manacles. Late in the week 
he marched into the State Secretary’s 
office. He received Cordell Hull’s apolo- 
gies, but they wouldn’t do. Officer Bid- 
dle must undergo stern disciplining. 

In Elkton, investigators piled up af- 
fidavits. Revelations about the envoy’s 
behavior, town officials promised, would 
be “hot stuff.” 


» 
JOHNSON : News paper Men Decide 
T he General Just Doesn’t Belong 


Even the mildest-tempered writer 
hates to have an editor “cut” his copy. 
But when United Features Syndicate 
edits Gen. Hugh S. Johnson’s column 
for grammar or space, the irascible ex- 
NRA chief hits the ceiling. 

Recently the General aired his griev- 
ances to Robert S. Allen, co-author of 
the syndicated “Daily Washington Mer- 
ry-Go-Round.” Allen jokingly sug- 
gested that Johnson join the Newspaper 
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THE PRESIDENT: 
Delivered “home-coming” address at Atlanta, 
Ga. (see page 10). 
Proclaimed two-year reciprocal trade treaty 


cutting tariffs between Brazil and the 
U. S., to take effect Jan. 1 
DEPARTMENTS: 

Navy Secretary Swanson in his annual re- 
port to the President urged continued Navy 
building to the strength permitted under 
the Washington and London naval treaties, 
regardless of the London Naval Conference 
this month. 

OTHER AGENCIES: , 

Federal Reserve Board announced that in- 
dustrial production during October reached 
94 per cent of normal, a new high since 
1930—-when manufacturers strove to pile 
up reserves before NRA wage boosts took 
effect. 

George L. Berry, Coordinator for Industrial 
Cooperation, estimated that 2,500 repre- 
sentatives of industry and labor would at- 
tend the Washington conference Dec. 9 to 
consider possible new NRA legislation, 


CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended Nov. 27) 


MROOOEED 6s cenccesvcrcdteccsecons $34,672,238.53 


PARDPONEILEPER cccccccccoce cecese $105,106,768.64 
MRIBESD cccccceveccesocsesece $1,449,714,624.99 
Deficit, fiscal year......++e+-- $1,674,862,272.28 
PURUG DOR oc ccasccvsccsces $29,641,606,134.44 





Guild. Promptly the General filled out 
a membership blank for Allen to sub- 
mit to the Washington chapter. 

One night last week 47 of Washing- 
ton’s guild members met in a dim, 
smoke-filled room in the gloomy old 
District Building to consider the John- 
son application. The seemingly harm- 
less question precipitated a violent 
oratorical storm. The General’s critics 
began by denouncing him as an enemy 
of labor, and ended by referring to him 
as “utterly loathsome and repulsive.” 
His friends called the meeting a 
“lynching party,” and tried in vain to 
withdraw his application. 

Finally, after 3 hours and 40 minutes 
of bitter wrangling, the chapter voted 
31-16 to snub the General. Johnson 
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accepted the rebuff in silence. He 
continued to send his columns to United 


Features, which continued to “cut” 
them. 

e 
PEEK: Capital Wonders: Will 


He Become a ‘Friendly Critic’? 


During the 1932 Presidential cam- 
paign, Franklin Roosevelt had no abler 
champion in the agrarian West than 
George Nelson Peek, former Moline 
Plow Co. head. By persistent battling 
for government aid to agriculture, 
Peek had won the farmers’ confidence. 

In 1933 President Roosevelt put him 
in charge of the new AAA. Within 
nine months Peek quarreled with Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Wallace over 
farm policies. The President lifted him 
out of the AAA and plunked him on a 
pillow created for the purpose—Special 
Adviser on Foreign Trade. Shortly 
afterward, Mr. Roosevelt gave him an 
additional job as president of the gov- 
ernment’s Export-Import Banks, de- 
signed to foster American trade abroad. 

The Special Adviser soon complained 
his advice was being ignored in favor 
of Secretary of State Hull’s conflict- 
ing trade theories. And the president 
of the Export-Import Banks had too 
little to do. 

Three times George Peek went to the 
White House to resign. Three times 
the President dissuaded him. 

But the Hull-fathered trade treaty 
with Canada last month proved a last 
straw. This week George Peek com- 
pletely severed his New Deal ties. Big- 
gest question in Administration minds: 
Would Peek join his old friend Hugh 
Johnson in the latter’s brutally frank 
campaign of “friendly criticism?” 


ROOSEVELTS: President Shares 
Limelight With a Utah Turkey 


Two weeks ago the Northwest 
Turkey Growers Association sent a fat, 
50-pound bird by air express from Salt 
Lake City to Washington for President 
Roosevelt’s Thanksgiving dinner. The 
White’ House forwarded the grumbling 
gobbler to the President, vacationing 
at Warm Springs, Ga. 

One evening last week 92 infantile 
paralysis convalescents and more than 
250 guests jammed the Warm Springs 
Foundation’s big dining-hall. Thirteen 
noisy youngsters, chosen by lot, shared 
a raised table with the President, Mrs. 
Roosevelt, and the Utah turkey. Rus- 
sell Reynolds Jr., son of an army 
Major, won the post of honor next the 
Chief Executive. Mike Savage, 8, of 
Clarksville, Tenn., extended the pa- 
tients’ greetings: 

“Mr. President, we sure are glad we 
can be with you on Thanksgiving .. .” 

Jovially the President acknowledged 
the welcome, then waved a keen-edged 
carving knife: 

“It’s a big bird but there won’t be 
much left of it soon.” 

During the dinner some of the pa- 
tients staged an informal show. The 
audience roared appreciation of rather 
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obvious gags—many of them aimed at 
members of the Presidential party. 

Mrs. Roosevelt topped off her meal 
with a large red lollipop. Mr. Roosevelt 
lit a cigarette, batted balloons about, 
and joked with every patient within 
earshot. Then he rose and talked brief- 
ly about Foundation finances. Finally 
he shook hands with each guest and 
brought the ninth annual Warm Springs 
“family party” to a close. 


® Mrs. Franklin Roosevelt—wife, moth- 
er, grandmother, schoolteacher, social 
worker, lecturer, shopkeeper, traveler, 
broadcaster, editor, magazine writer 
and columnist—last week published her 
third book. 

“A Trip to Washington with Bobby 











CRIME: Lawbreaking Doesn’t Pay; 
One Lawbreaker, at Least, Does 


® In Oklahoma City a young oilfield 
worker died from police-gun wounds 
after confessing three mysterious mur- 
ders and being accused of six others. 


® In Trenton, N. C., a 55-year-old man 
went to jail for murdering his father 
so he could marry his stepmother. 


® In Santa Barbara, Calif., police 
charged Mrs. Dorothea Livermore, ex- 
wife of Wall Street’s spectacular 
plunger, Jesse Livermore, with shoot- 
ing 16-year-old Jesse Jr. while both 
mother and son were drunk. 


While these and a score of other 













































































COURTESY OF LIFE 


John Roosevelt: ‘This Safe-Driving Campaign Is a Fine Thing’ 


and Betty” is a book for children. In 80 
pages—-half of them photographs of 
Washington scenes—Bobby, 12, and 
Betty, 9, express lively enjoyment of a 
thoroughgoing sightseeing tour in the 
capital and its environs. 


® Since March, 1934, President Roose- 
velt’s two younger sons have driven 
their cars into four accidents, four ar- 
rests for speeding, four fines, and two 
damage suits. But at a White House 
press conference last week Mrs. Roose- 
velt assured reporters that both John 
and Franklin Jr. are now driving “very 
carefully.” 

The next day at Cambridge, Mass., 
the boys added their word to their 
mother’s. With 1,400 other Harvard 
students: they took The Harvard Crim- 
son’s auto-safety pledge. John ap- 
pointed himself spokesman: 

“We both think this safe-driving 
campaign is a fine thing.” 


bloody stories gave tabloid editors a 
gala crime week, Joseph Russell quietly 
pecked at his typewriter in Ohio Peni- 
tentiary. To five of his ex-victims, 
the 27-year-old hold-up man mailed 
$90.60 in Thanksgiving checks. 

Trombone soloist in the prison or- 
chestra, Russell made the money by 
selling articles to The American Maga- 
zine and The Etude Music Magazine. 
This Fall—with eight years of his 55- 
year term behind him—he began send- 
ing out form letters to his 50-odd 
victims: 

“Will you please let me know the 
exact amount you lost ... whether the 
insurance company paid you, whether 
the police returned your property, and 
how much I should send that would 
fully cover your loss? 

“Also will you please let me know 
how pressed for funds you are? I am 
sure you would desire that I pay first 
those who need it most.” 
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CHIN A: Military ‘Exercises’ Give Japan Control 
In the North, So Nanking Dictator Goes Red-Hunting 


All last week Japanese troops 
streamed into North China. In Peiping, 
steel-helmeted soldiers brandishing 
automatic rifles seized railroad stations 
and freight yards. Another detachment 
occupied Fengtai, 12 miles southwest 
of the city of Northern Peace, and 
commandeered all the rolling stock. 

In Tientsin, aviators took over the 
international race course, preparatory 
to establishing a base. Additional 
planes, they said, would be stationed 
at Peiping and Tsinan. Military auto- 
mobiles sped to Paoting with radio 
equipment. Warships flying the Rising 
Sun flag hovered off Shanhaikwan and 
Tangku (see map). 

“We're only holding exercises,” ex- 
plained one Japanese officer. But the 
exercises gave Tokyo’s army control 
of some 3,000 miles of North China 
railways. Late in the week the war 
lords ordered local Chinese authorities 
to provide accommodations for three 
Japanese army divisions, an occupa- 
tional force of 10,000 to 15,000 men. 

Thus the backers of the “autonomous 
State” proclaimed last fortnight by Yin 
Ju-keng, a renegade Chinese, prepared 
to extend its borders. 


Fuicut: At first Chiang Kai-shek, 
military dictator of the Nanking gov- 
ernment, talked bravely. He _ sent 
Tokyo two sharp protests against the 
army activities and ordered Hopei pro- 
vincial officials to arrest Yin. He also 
asked Sung Che-yuan, commander of 
Chinese garrisons at Peiping and Tien- 
tsin, to assume the job of pacification 
commissioner for the disputed area. 

But Tokyo rejected Chiang’s pro- 
tests. Hopei officials refused to arrest 
Yin. And Sung turned down the Nan- 
king dictator’s bid. So Chiang climbed 
into his old Ford plane and set out for 
Szechwan Province, 800 miles south- 
west. He had decided, as usual, that 
a Sino-Japanese crisis impelled him to 
renew his perennial fight on the Com- 
munists. 


ResurF: Meanwhile Eiji Amau, Ja- 
pan’s Foreign Office spokesman, bluntly 
warned Britain not to interfere. At the 
first of his tri-weekly conferences with 
the foreign press, the broad-shouldered 
official accused Sir Frederick Leith- 
Ross, head of the British economic 
mission to China, of criticizing the 
autonomy movement and backing Nan- 
king against Tokyo. 

Four days later Amau maintained 
that the Nine-Power Treaty—which 
pledged Japan to respect China’s ter- 
ritorial integrity—did not apply in the 
latest grab. “The North China auton- 
omy movement is a purely Chinese 
affair, for which Japan is not re- 
sponsible.” 

Japanese militarists took advantage 
of the tension to force cabinet approval 
of another huge war chest: 508,000,000 
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Eiji Amau With the Foreign Press: He Warned Britain Not to Interfere 
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yen ($145,796,000 currently) for the 
army and 522,000,000 ($149,814,000) for 
the navy. The total, 46.3 per cent of the 
new national budget, will probably pass 
a rubber stamp Parliament with few al- 
terations. 

Monday, Gen. Ho Ying-ching, Chinese 
War Minister, sped to Paoting in a last 
effort to forestall the ambitions of Nip- 
pon’s war lords. He brought a plan in- 
volving “administrative reforms.” The 
compromise would reputedly sanction 
virtual Japanese control of five northern 
provinces but would prevent their com- 
plete detachment from China. 

But he also ran into a rebuff. The 
foreigners refused to discuss the scheme. 
“Japan will not negotiate,” a Nipponese 
army man declared, “until after the au- 
tonomous State is established.” 


GREECE: King George Unmakes 
King-Maker George Kondylis 


Premier George Kondylis, the dicta- 
tor who restored King George II, dis- 
covered last week that he had placed 
no puppet on the throne at Athens. 

The monocled monarch wanted a gen- 
eral amnesty for political prisoners 
and exiles to spread universal good- 
will on his homecoming. Even before 
his arrival he dickered by wireless 
from the mine-layer Helle, G. E. R. 
Gedye of The New York Times re- 
vealed. At one point the King threat- 
ened not to land unless he had his 
way. Kondylis promised to prepare the 
list of pardons. 

Yet after the ruler’s return, Kon- 
dylis stubbornly fought the scheme. He 
half-heartedly submitted his resigna- 
tion, with a warning that his Cabinet 
had “the support of the army and 
hoped it would enjoy the confidence of 
the King, also.” 

Calling his bluff, King George named 
a new Premier—Constantine Demerd- 
jis, gray-haired law professor and for- 
mer Minister of the Navy. Demerd- 
jis immediately pardoned 758 political 
prisoners and .00 fugitives, including 








Adolf Hitler: He Explains His Popularity 


Eleutherios Venizelos, Republican lead- 
er of the revolt last March. 

The Royalist newspaper Neon fret- 
ted: “We are beginning to regret that 
we called the King back.” The King- 
maker took his fate more philosophical- 
ly. “Now at last,” he said, “I shall 
have time to finish writing my biog- 
raphy of Alexander the Great.” 


GERMANY: ‘The Good Old Days’ 


Are Gone Forever, Roars Hitler 


Adolf Hitler last week inaugurated 
the great new German Hall which Na- 
zis built on the outskirts of Berlin to 
hold their record crowds. To 20,000 
idolatrous followers, he explained the 
place of the people in a dictatorship: 
“We make the decisions, but the peo- 
ple are told why.” It would be coward- 
ly, the Fuehrer argued, to burden the 
people with decisions and responsibility. 

The audience in the roofed stadium 
roared as he mocked those “Caesars 
of obscurity” who hoped to overthrow 
him. “Who will come after us? Party 
politics? The Jews? The good old 
days? No! All that is ended forever. 
Nothing will shake us. Nothing will 
shake me, above all!” 

What makes a dictator popular? he 
asked, and answered himself: “I be- 
came popular by opposing so-called 
popular opinion.” 


» 
FRANCE: Laval’s Head Spared 


As Political Guillotine Jams 


Like the knitters of the French Revo- 
lution, 1,400 men and women crowded 
the balconies of the Palais Bourbon on 
Thanksgiving Day to see Pierre Laval’s 
tousled dark head fall under the po- 
litical guillotine. 

For five months the Premier had 
ruled as dictator, pouring out hundreds 
of decree-laws to save the franc. Yet 
when the Deputy-executioners recon- 
vened for the day of reckoning, nearly 
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every ship that sailed was ballasted 
with gold. Since September more than 
half-a-billion dollars had fied from the 
vaults of the Bank of France. And al- 
though financiers boosted the rediscount 
rate to an almost prohibitive 6 per cent, 
the flight continued. Moreover, de- 
valuationists argued that the Premier’s 
deflation policy, which should have 
brought bargain prices, had eased the 
cost of living only 5 per cent. 

To keep his job, Laval had to win ap- 
proval of his financial policy. Left- 
wing Deputies tried to barter their sup- 
port. If the Premier would ban the 
Croix de Feu and other Fascist groups, 
they would back the government. 
Socialist newspapers ran _ sensational 
forecasts of a Fascist coup Nov. 28. 
“The plan of attack includes an assault 
upon the Chamber of [Decputies, the 
central telephone and telegraph offices, 
and the various Ministries. During the 
first hours of the coup a certain number 
of executions is foreseen,’ warned Le 
Populaire. 

The day dawned misty, and in the 
afternoon it rained. Thousands of po- 
lice and troops massed near the Cham- 
ber of Deputies and in the Tuileries 
Gardens across the bridge. But the 
officers fought off only pneumonia. The 
expected demonstrators, Reds and 
Fascists, remained in snug cafes. 


Fernand MBouisson, white-bearded 
President of the Chamber, announced 
that 70 opponents planned to fire politi- 
cal questions at the Premier. Laval 
insisted he would discuss financial mat- 
ters first, postponing consideration of 
the Fascist leagues and foreign policy. 


Leon Blum, vulture-like Socialist 
leader, objected heatedly. “If you could, 
you would promulgate next year’s 
budget by decree.” The Premier glanced 
up from his scribbling. A grin bright- 
ened his swarthy face: “But certainly!” 
Leftists sprang to their feet with cries 
of “Dictator!” 

Nevertheless Laval won the first 
battle with a majority of 120. Next 
day he called for a vote of confidence 
on his financial reforms. He won 
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again, although his majority shrank 
to 77. 

Laval’s head:still bobbed safely above 
his washable white tie. Opponents, 
haunted by plots, riots and financial 
catastrophe, dared not take responsi- 
bility for his political execution. 


NEW ZEALAND: Voters Paint 


Dominion Government Pale Pink 


Bankers and industrialists denounced 
Michael Savage as a Red. The 63-year- 
old Labor Party leader denied it. His 
platform, however, displayed several 
pink planks. They included State con- 
trol of credit; guaranteed prices for 
meat, wool and milk; and nationaliza- 
tion of key industries. 

The hue appealed to farmers who 
comprise the bulk of New Zealand’s 
1,500,000 residents. Prices of the food 
they produce had fallen so low that a 
good restaurant dinner retailed for a 
suilling. Last week rural voters in- 
stalled the first Labor Government in 
the Dominion’s history. The general 
election swelled Savage’s total in a 
House of 80 representatives from 24 to 
52 seats. 

Independents won 8 places. The re- 
maining 20 went to the coalition party 
of Prime Minister George W. Forbes 
and Finance Minister Gordon Coates. 
A combination of the old Reform (Con- 
servative) and United (Liberal), it had 
ruled New Zealand since 1931. Three 
Cabinet members headed its list of 27 
casualties. 


BRAZIL: Moscow Gets the Blame 
For Revolt Half-a-World Away 


At dawn Nov. 27 a shell whined 
through the humid air of Rio de 
Janeiro. Another followed, and an- 
other. The whirling projectiles crashed 
into the barracks of the Third Infantry, 
near the harbor. Jagged black holes 


opened in the gleaming white building. 
From its arched windows rifles spat 
viciously. For eight hours a revolting 
battalion held. off troops loyal to Presi- 
dent Getulio Vargas, who watched the 
miniature war from the temporary shel- 
ter of an insane asylum. Finally the 
bombardment reduced the barracks to 
a smoking wreck. Loyal Federal troops 
stormed the impromptu fortress. 


SurrRenper: After fierce hand-to- 
hand fighting the defenders ran up a 
white flag. Then they hot-footed it to- 
ward the woods which climb halfway 
up Sugar Loaf Mountain, a 1,200-foot 
cone. Federal machine-guns chattered. 
Most of the insurgents decided to chuck 
it. Six hundred surrendered. 

Meanwhile battle raged at the avi- 
ation school on the outskirts of the 
city. There navy bombers and ar- 
tillery blew up hangars and head- 
quarters. Loyal troops took 400 pris- 
oners. Most of the rebels in both places 
proved to be youthful cadets who in- 
sisted they had merely carried out 
their superiors’ orders. 

At 1:30 P. M. Vargas announced that 
not a single rebel remained actively 
defiant in all Brazil. Government forces 
had crushed other revolts which broke 
out three days earlier in the northern 
seaports of Pernambuco and Natal. 
The four-day civil war brought death 
to 138 persons and landed 1,300 army 
men and scores of civilians in jail. 

Natal authorities reported that one 
group of insurgents grabbed $300,000 
from a local bank, then apparently fled 
to the hinterland. Another band of 500 
reputedly seized a steamer at Natal 
and put out to sea. But insufficient fuel 
forced them to return and give up. 


Brame: A tight censorship veiled de- 
tails of the uprising. Vargas, pro- 
jected into the Presidency by a 1930 
revolution, attributed the latest out- 
break to Communists. As principal 
villain, government spokesmen named 
Luis Carlos Prestes, tall chief of the 
National Liberators Alliance. A former 
army Officer, he staged an unsuccessful 
uprising eleven years ago, then led his 
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The President’s Troops Have Put Down Another Rebellion in Brazil 








followers 1,000 jungle miles to Bolivia. 
Later he visited.the Soviet Union, re- 
turning to Brazil several months ago. 

In denouncing the rebels as Reds, the 
thick-set President adhered to an un- 
written rule: Moscow must always be 
blamed for any Brazilian revolt. Var- 
gas himself was labeled a Communist 
when he rose against President Wash- 
ington Luiz in 1930. 


Prestes betrayed no intention of es- 
tablishing a Soviet in Brazil. The Na- 
tional Liberators’ program, described in 
uncensored telephone calls to Buenos 
Aires, merely called for reforms which 
Vargas pledged before seizing power. 
They included an 8-hour day, minimum 
wages, one day off a week with pay, 
and annual vacations on salary. The 
insurgents also demanded hygienic 
working conditions, unemployment in- 
surance, and old-age and retirement 
pensions. 


Moreover, Prestes would curtail for- 
eign enterprises “‘to liberate Brazil from 
the imperialism of foreign capital.”” But 
he has stated that the nation would re- 
tain a republican government with free 
elections. 


Prestes did not turn up last week to 
deny the government accusations. 
Friends suggested that he might have 
embarked on a second jungle journey. 


CANADA: Reform Hounds Cripple 
The Liberal Gray Fox of Quebec 


The Gray Fox. 

Louis Alexandre Taschereau deserved 
his nickname. Premier of Quebec since 
1920, the shrewd French-Canadian con- 
tinued unbroken a Liberal rule first es- 
tablished in 1897. Never in the last 38 
years had Liberals commanded a ma- 
jority of less than 62 in a House of 90 
members. 

But last week reform hounds nearly 
got the Fox. From the provincial House 
election, Taschereau emerged with a 
mere 48 seats, representing a majority 
of 6. Of the united opposition, Con- 
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servatives landed 16 places and Action 
Liberale Nationale candidates 26. 


Revoir: The 69-year-old politician’s 
setback resulted primarily from a re- 
bellion in his own party. Fourteen 
months ago a group of young lawyers, 
angered at his refusal to institute gov- 
ernment reforms, founded the Action 
Liberale Nationale. Their leader, Paul 
Gouin, is the son of the late Sir Lomer 
Gouin, whom Taschereau succeeded as 
Premier. 

The new party found plenty of po- 
litical ammunition. Taschereau, ninth 
in a family of eleven children had taken 
good care of his clan. Opponents 
charged that more than 60 of his rel- 
atives and friends held government 
jobs paying from $600 to $10,000 a 
year; that nobody could get a provincial 
post unless he was a Liberal. 

Taschereau’s business affiliations also 
inspired scathing oratory. His lean 
frame occupied directors’ chairs in three 
banks and four insurance companies. 
Critics maintained that his law firm 
swelled its profits with retainers from 
big trusts, and that his government was 
tied to the tails of power, coal, milk and 
bread combines. 


Riot: Two weeks before polling day, 
Action Liberale combined with the Con- 
servatives, who had won only 11 seats 
at the last election in 1931. As the Na- 
tional Union Party, the two groups pre- 
sented an identical reform platform 
which pledged them to correct the al- 
leged abuses. 

Liberals stood pat on a program of 
old age pensions—which National Un- 
ionists also advocated—curtailment of 


the dole by relief work, and continued 
low taxes. 


But pre-election battles indicated that 
thousands of citizens were tired of their 
Premier. At a Montreal market, a mob 
hurled potatoes, tomatoes and stones 
into one of his rallies. At Chicoutimi, a 
lumber center, a strong-arm squad 
lifted an entire platform of Liberal 
campaigners and shook it until the 
orator quit. Blackjacks, stuffed ballot 
boxes and shattered windows enlivened 
election day. 


TALK: Taschereau’s enemies, jubilant 
at their success, prepared to carry on 
the fight verbally. There are no rules 
to limit debate in the House. 


At the last session, eleven Conserva- 
tives often blocked government busi- 
ness. Maurice Duplessis, their swarthy 
leader, once harangued the Chamber 
for ten days. At the next session, which 
will convene early next year, Duplessis 
will have 41 Opposition colleagues all 
eager to help him talk the Premier to 
political death. 


« 
BRITAIN: Commons, Liberals and 


Laborites Name Their Speakers 


Sir Horace Christian Dawkins, clerk 
of the House of Commons, played the 
lead in an ancient pantomime last week 
as the new Parliament convened. 


Shooting out his right forefinger, he 
indicated a Conservative M.P. The 
Tory moved that Capt. Edward Alger- 
non Fitzroy “do take the chair of this 
House as Speaker.” Then Sir Horace, 
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Major Clement R. Attlee: The Labor Leader Is ‘Clem’ to Party Papers 
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traditionally forbidden to utter a word, 
gestured toward the Opposition. A 
member seconded the motion. Captain 
Fitzroy rose to his full 6 feet 3, and 
amid unanimous cheers became Speak- 
er for the fourth time. 

After he took the oath of office, 
M.P.’s in groups of five followed him. 
Of the 611 members, Prime Minister 
Stanley Baldwin controlled a majority 
of 247. 

David Lloyd George threw his family 
party of four to the orthodox Liberals. 
On the Welshman’s nomination, they 
elected as Parliamentary leader Sir 
Archibald Sinclair—a well-built Scot- 
tish laird who wears kilts to the House 
on state occasions. He won the post 
in spite of a bad stutter, which some- 
times completely stops his delivery. 
Popular with all parties, Sir Archibald 
escapes the ironic cheers which usually 
greet an orator in difficulties. Un- 
daunted, he shifts his legs and ges- 
tures to emphasize his last words until 
he can go on. 

Labor passed over its best cam- 
paigners, Herbert Morrison and A. V. 
Alexander, and gave the leadership to 
Major Clement R. Attlee, a monotonous 
speaker but an excellent parliamen- 
tarian. To build up his popular appeal, 
Labor newspapers began to call him 
“Clem.” 


‘FLICKERS’: British Film Producers 
Pay a Peer for Doing What He Likes 


William George Tyrrell’s liking for 
the “flickers” began 23 years ago with 
the release of such Biograph master- 
pieces as ‘The Burglar’s Dilemma” and 
“Did Mother Get Her Wish?” It con- 
tinued while he rose from a Foreign 
Office clerk_to British Ambassador in 
Paris, with the title of Baron. 

Following an attack of pleurisy last 
year, he resigned from the French post. 
But last week at the age of 69 he felt 
spry enough to accept a congenial job 
in London. The small, gray-haired 
nobleman became president of the Brit- 
ish Board of Film Censors, succeeding 
Edward Shortt, who died Nov. 10. 

“I have been a film fan ever since 
there have been films,”’ he explained. “I 
have no particular taste; in fact I like 
most of them. There is a very good 
film at the Empire: Claudette Colbert 
in ‘She Married Her Boss’.” 

Manufacturers and exhibitors, who 
established the board in deference to 
British law, believed that their new 
“front” would prove cheap at £2,000 
($9,870 currently) a year. Lord Tyr- 
rell’s simplicity and good humor have 
won him many friends. 

Once he heard that an actor was im- 
personating him in a Parisian revue. 
Tyrrell took a party of friends to the 
show and congratulated the performer 
on the resemblance. Germans, who ob- 
jected to his Francophile attitude, ad- 
mitted they found him personally 
charming. 

In choosing him chief censor, film 
men overlooked one handicap which 
probably would have disqualified a less 
distinguished candidate. When Lord 
Tyrrell reaches the climax of a speech 
his false teeth usually drop out. 
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SIBELIUS: Composer Who Works 
At Night—Day Is Too Precious 


In Finland, trains do not ordinarily 
stop at Jarvenpaa. “But,” the Helsing- 
fors stationmaster informs inquirers, 
“you get on the express and tell the 
conductor you are going to see Sibelius. 
The train will stop.” 

Jean Julius Christian Sibelius—whom 
American radio listeners recently indi- 
cated they preferred to any other living 
or dead composer—lives in the forest 
village 30 miles north of the Finnish 
capital. To his villa that is little more 
than a hut come visitors from all over 
the world. This week-end, in honor of 
the musician’s 70th birthday Dec. 8, 
radio brings him the world’s esteem. 

Saturday the Boston Symphony, un- 
der Sergei Koussevitzky, heralds the 
birthday with a broadcast all-Sibelius 
program. Early Sunday afternoon, 
short waves carry a Finnish celebra- 
tion of the event to American listeners. 
Later Otto Klemperer leads the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony in broad- 
casting across the Atlantic to Sibelius 
his famous Second Symphony. 

Critics fight over the extent of the 
composer’s greatness; but all critics 
agree he is great. His music has made 
Finland known for something besides 
distance runners and paying its war 
debts. It has given the little Baltic 
State most of its reputation for culture. 

Sibelius has shown the ancientness of 
its civilization by telling the primitively 
impressive legends from the book of 
sagas, “Kalevala,” in music based on 
folk tunes. Until the Bolshevist revolu- 
tion ended Russian domination over his 
country, authorities forbade perform- 
ance of his “Finlandia” because it 
roused so strong a national conscious- 
ness. 

There is a rugged starkness about the 
Sibelius music—as there is about the 
man. His body is massive; his features 
are large. A heavy forehead frowns 
over big nose and deep-set, blue eyes. 
Yet Sibelius protests an old photograph 
“has made the whole world think of me 
as gloomy. I am not gloomy.” 

He gleefully enjoys his visitors, giv- 
ing them foods and wines of which he 
is a connoisseur, pressing on them the 
Corona cigars he always smokes. He 
likes nothing better than to spend a 
jolly evening surrounded by townspeo- 
ple in the village hotel. The schnapps 
goes round, his eyes twinkle, his person- 
ality warms, and he settles down to 
talk the night away. 

Though he once traveled widely, he 
has not been in America since 1914, 
London since 1921. Even Helsingfors he 
visits rarely. He prefers Jarvenpaa, 
where—now that his five daughters are 
married—he lives alone with his wife, 
his piano, and the Finnish paintings of 
Gallen Edelfelt Jarnefelt Halonen. 

, Like all his countrymen, Sibelius sub- 
jects himself to plunges in ice-cold lakes 
in Summer. Winters he takes the Fin- 
nish bath, which consists of running 
nude through snow to a spot where at- 
tendants pour hot water on heated 
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rocks, creating a steaming affair that 
either kills or cures. 

For amusement he reads history and 
biography. He knows Swedish, German 
and a “bastard French,” in addition to 
his own language. And he delves into 
classics in their Latin and Greek origi- 
nals. 

His favorite composers include Bee- 
thoven, Johann Strauss, Palestrina, and 
Bach. After a Wagner program he once 
remarked: “That Meistersinger over- 
ture always reminds me of ham and 
eggs.” He laughed as he spoke; but he 
does find Wagner too stolid for his 
taste. 

If asked, Sibelius refuses to play. 
Only by accident does the visitor catch 
him at improvisation. And then as he 
plays, he leans toward the listener whis- 
pering: “Do you understand me?” 

Sibelius started composing little 
pieces on the piano at 9; at 15 the town 
bandmaster taught him to play the 
violin. To please his regimental doctor- 
father, he studied law at the University 
of Helsingfors. Then he resumed his 
musical studies in Berlin and Vienna. 
In the German capital he married Aino, 
daughter of Gen. August Alexander 
Jarnefelt. In Austria he met Brahms. 

He returned to Finlan’ to teach vio- 
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Jean Julius Christian Sibelius: ‘I Am Not Gloomy’ 


lin and composition until his own music, 
beginning with “En Saga” in 1892, won 
him a reputation. In 1900 the reputa- 
tion brought him a government pension 
to free him for composition. It was 
raised to $2,500 on his 60th birthday in 
1925. 

Sibelius has completed about 150 
works, and he is still composing. He 
thinks out his ideas completely before 
he scores them. Once started, he feels 
he must not stop—for “any doubt or 
looking back is ruinous.” So he com- 
poses on through the night, “when there 
is nothing else to do. The day is too 
precious to waste on work.” 

About his music and his fame he is 
naive, yet sincere. On one occasion, as 
a moderately good violinist ended a 
visit, Sibelius excitedly whispered: “He 
seemed interested in me!” Another time 
he visited a museum of primitive imple- 
ments. A companion joked: “The man 
who invented that harrow is greater 
than the man who invented Sibelius’s 
first symphony.” Sibelius seriously an- 
swered: “Yes, that is right.” 

Reporters sometimes ask him why his 
later work lacks the quality of his 
earlier. “That,” he says, “is something 
for you critics to find out.” Then shyly 
he adds: “I like them all.” 









































Thanksgiving: New York Rangers Beat the Chicago Black Hawks 2-1 
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Scrapers Clean the Ice After Each 
Twenty-Minute Period Under the Skates 
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The U. S. Navy Accepted 28 Curtiss Planes Like This. On Right: Capt. 
Frank Hawks Arrives in Washington on His Will Regers Memorial Tour 
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A Model Low-Cost Plane: The Government Accepted It for Experimental Mass Production 
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An Amphibian Being Hauled Up the Ways: Ivan Dmitri Looks at His 
Enlargement From .a 1x 1% Inch Leica Negative (See Page 29) 
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FOURTH ESTATE 


REPORTERS: Why AuditorsGrow 
Gray Checking ‘Swindle-Sheets’ 





Almost every reporter has had “audi- 
tor trouble’’—unpleasant encounters 
with bookkeepers who question strange 
items in expense accounts. Contrari- 
wise, auditors have grown gray hairs 
trying to find why reporters doled out 
money to buy hip boots, top hats, snow- 
shoes and automobile tires. 

One accountant passed a War Corre- 
spondent’s charges of $50 for a dinner 
for General Seibert and $100 for a din- 
ner for General Pershing; but refused 
to pass $15 for a pair of binoculars with 
which the reporter proposed to scan the 
front from Paris. The accountant’s 
father was in the optical goods business 
and knew a good pair of field glasses 
couldn’t be had for less than $40. — 

Ethiopia’s firecracker war is surely 
destined to enrich the Fourth Estate’s 
store of “swindle-sheet” legends. With 
correspondents 8,000 crow-miles from 
home offices and situated in a strange 
wild country, auditors can only groan 
and approve as strange a catalogue of 
items as they have ever seen. 

A few that had trickled into home 
offices in New York by last week: 

Karl H. von Wiegand—short, plump 
veteran of twenty years’ Hearst service 
—sent his Universal Service a charge 
of $23.33 for a wildcat fur rug... 
“necessary addition to my blankets on 
nights that I slept outside of hotel in 
fear of bombing.” He also charged 
$6.66 for a “theft by Somali Sam, our 
first boy, for which I fired him.” 

H. R. (Red) Knickerbocker, Inter- 
national News Service’s roving ace, 
. tried to buy an airplane but couldn’t 
find one. He compromised on a $2,000 


secondhand truck. Linton Wells, New 
York Herald Tribune reporter, charged 
for a nineteen-animal mule train. E. W. 
Beattie Jr. of the United Press listed a 
Mauser rifle and 300 rounds of ammuni- 
tion at $93. 


All the reporters, of course, 


charged cots, blankets, boots, gas 
masks, alcohol stoves, first-aid kits, 
sleeping bags, and such. These outfits 
cost as high as $4,500. 


BALLoon: Bizarre as are these ac- 
counts, it is unlikely any will take the 
place in the Fourth Estate’s apocrypha 
now occupied by Gene Fowler’s expedi- 
tion into Northern Ontario. In 1920, 
The New York American dispatched 
him to find a balloon that broke away 
from Rockaway, N. Y., carrying its un- 
willing passengers. 

Fowler got his story and handed in 
a several-thousand-dollar expense ac- 
count. The bookkeeping department 
asked that it be itemized. Fowler breez- 
ily picked half-a-dozen office boys, 
seated them at typewriters and told 
them to think up ways he might have 
spent the money. 

The boys listed the elaborate equip- 
ment he needed and included ten husky 
dogs. Then they enumerated each dog’s 
expenses: breakfast for Jack, 30 cents; 
lunch for Jack, 40 cents; hotel bill for 
Jack, $1. Another boy took up ex- 
penses for Jack’s wife, Nellie. The biog- 
rapher of Jack—a $100 husky—had him 
drop dead in the traces. Another item: 
“Flowers for the bereaved bitch... 
$50.” 

Arthur “Bugs” Baer’s account for 
covering the national political conven- 
tions of 1928 is a lesser classic. He in- 
cluded such items as: “Stolen docu- 
ments,” “race track information fur- 
nished by Damon Runyon,” “incidentals 
necessary to bring total up to money 
advanced.” He ended with a note cal- 
culated to drive any accountant mad: 
“If this list looks dilapidated blame it 
on me...I am a writer, not a book- 
keeper.” 


TROUBLE: The Ethiopian items that 
have troubled accountants were partial- 
ly explained last week by a letter from 
von Wiegand to his boss, M. A. White, 
Universal Service manager. The letter 
gave about as good a picture of Addis 
Ababa life as has reached the outside 
world: 





H. R. Knickerbocker, Karl von Wiegand, Ariel Varges: They Got Moral Courage Fr6m Mausers 
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“Neither I nor Hubbard have a mule 
yet and I sincerely hope that neither 
will need one. Linton Wells has nine- 
teen on behalf of The (New York) 
Herald Tribune. He is now trying to 
sell them. 

“As to the rifle. Knickerbocker and 
(Ariel) Varges each bought a Mauser 
rifle some time ago . . . Unfortunately 
you did not send the automatic shotgun 
which I asked for by cable. For my 
purpose it was much better than any 
rifle. At a pinch it would bring down 
something for the cooking pot and sec- 
ondly ... it is an excellent defensive 
weapon... 

“On the day that the Italians bombed 
Adowa, the population (here) became 
somewhat nervous ... No one knows 
how the natives will react toward the 
whites if the Italians bomb this town as 
is expected . .. Everyone has provided 
himself with a weapon. Most of them, 
I am convinced, haven’t the slightest 
idea what to do with it if an emergency 
comes. But it affords a certain moral 
courage. 


“The Greeks here, who own most of 
the shops and stores, have formed a 
ring and are exploiting the situation 
and us. For them the sun is shining 
and that sun is composed of nearly 100 
correspondents and cameramen, not a 
few of whom are exceedingly careless 
with money. 

“Several of the correspondents are 
talking of asking their offices for per- 
mission to leave . . . Sir Percival Phil- 
lips, whose heart was giving way, has 
gone to lower altitudes... and may not 
return. 


“Knickerbocker isn’t a bit well. Neith- 
er is Wells. One correspondent is sick 
in the hospital here... (Another) wired 
from Harar that he was down with dys- 
entery. Alcohol places an additional 
load on the heart and a number of the 
men exercise no sense or judgment... 


“It keeps one busy all day trying to 
find some of the confidants of the Em- 
peror and extract some of the informa- 
tion that is not officially given out. 
There has been appalling faking .. .” 
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COGNAC BRANDY 


To properly appreciate the “clean” taste and wonderful bouquet 


that distinguish Hennessy from common brandies, one should sip 
it slowly, after first warming the glass in the hand... To gulp 
Hennessy is a slight to the exceeding care and patience with 
which the wine is made and the brandy distilled and matured. 


Distilled and bottled at Cognac, France. 


SOLE ACENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES: 


Schieffelin & Co., New York City. Importers Since 1794 
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+) Cadillac-hleetuood Five-Passenser Touring Sedan 
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tegal leaders of the Royal Family of Motordom, the new Cadillac- come, year after year, the industry's leaders in style, beauty « 
leetwoods are the world’s finest expression of motor car luxury and luxury. But never have Cadillac and Fleetwood combined their tal: 
legance. There are fourteen body types from which to choose, and with such commendable effect as in the cars which currently bear th 
he purchaser is given the option of a V-8, V-12, or V-16 chassis. names. In every respect, they are the closest approach to perfecti 
or years, Cadillac has enjoyed the priceless advantage of an exclu- the motor car industry has known. We sincerely believe that a dem« 


ive connection with Fleetwood—and out of this combination have stration will be completely confirmative of every one of these fac 
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LUXURY SURPASSES THE 


HIGHEST TRADITIONS IN 


the Royal 


The great appeal of cars by Cadillac has ever 
been their greater luxury—their beauty, their 
quietness, their richness of interior and their 
marvelous comfort. And in the new La Salles, 
Cadillacs and Cadillac-Fleetwoods, luxury sur- 
passes its highest traditions. » +» The quickest 
way to sense this is to ride in a car from the 
Royal Family of Motordom. The minute you 
take your seat, you note the deep, inviting lux- 
ury of the seat-backs and cushions. No daven- 
port in a drawing room, no favorite library chair, 
could be more comfortable or more inviting. You 
note, too, the richness of the fabrics, especially 
woven on the finest looms in the world—and 
the exclusive hardware and fitments. * + But 


not until the car glides into motion do you get 


Lactille - 
Caddlic . 


the full sense of superiority which is inseparable 
from a car by Cadillac. There is almost com- 
plete quiet in both the body and chassis. Bumps 
and rough stretches in the highway are coun- 
teracted as if by magic. Velvet smooth brakes 
ease you to soft stops. Tremendous acceleration 
moves you ahead again—smoothly, quietly and 
easily. It is all so restful and delightful that, no 
matter how long the journey, you come to its end 
regretful that your ride is over. +++ It is impos- 
sible to measure this extra satisfaction in terms 
of money. It is simply indispensable for those 
who appreciate the joys of luxurious travel. + + + 
The Royal Family of Motordom is now on dis- 
play at your Cadillac-La Salle dealer’s—and we 


cordially invite you to make your own test today. 


« « HTS 


. . 1645 


Hhelwood . - *2445 


Prices list at Detroit, and subject to change without notice. Special equipment extra. Easy G. M. A.C. Terms. 
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The Winter Season Begins in Switzerland. Up the Mountain Above St. Moritz. An Expert Skier in a Well-Executed ‘Christiania’ 
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FOOTBALL: Players’ Season Ends; 
Expert ‘All-’ Pickers’ Begins 


Gridiron historians may remember 
1935 as a year of rum, riots, and row- 
dyism. A Roman holiday spirit seized 
crowds at many big games. Some spec- 
tators found they were as likely to be 
injured as the players themselves. 

Drunks heaved bottles in the stands 
and swarmed on Yale’s field to tear up 
the goal posts before the Dartmouth 
game was over. 

After the Army-Notre Dame game, 
when alcohol-filled mobs surged down 
the Yankee Stadium’s narrow ramps, 
women passed out from terror and 
liquor. 

Two weeks ago, while Dartmouth 
defended its goal against Princeton, a 
glassy-eyed spectator raced onto the 
field and took his place in the Green’s 
line. 

Thanksgiving Day, in the middle of 
a game, a Fordham and a New York 
University player punched each other. 
Teammates joined the slugfest. From 
the stands loyal rooters crushed women 
to hurry to the battle and make it a 
free-for-all. 

At New Orleans last Saturday, Tu- 
lane students wired their goal posts so 
Louisiana Staters would be shocked 
and unable to carry them off as me- 
mentos. But the Staters, after win- 
ning 41-0, wouldn’t be thwarted. They 
took the shocks, tore away the wires, 
and finally leveled the posts. Police 
stood by while rioters blackened each 
other’s eyes and knocked out teeth. 

The same afternoon Princetonians 
couldn’t wait to celebrate their victory 
over Yale. Late in the fourth period, 
while the Tigers were piling up the 
score to 38-7, Nassau inebriates bore 
off one goal post and tried to get the 
second even though Princeton was 
about to try for a point after touch- 
down. The officials punched howling 
celebrants away from the surviving 
goal post, but fist fights continued all 
over the field. 

One belligerent, evidently a boxer, 
knocked out three men with three 
swings. A female Princeton rooter 
daringly took her young daughter to 
the field to parade behind the Tiger 
band. An unchivalrous Yale student or 
New Haven townie tripped up the pair 
from behind. 

Tue Rest In Peace: Other colleges 
wound up their sessions last week be- 
fore civilized crowds. In Franklin 
Field, Philadelphia, Army sank the 
Navy, 28-6. At Baker Field, New York, 
weak Columbia scored the big upset of 
the day by darting through Dart- 
mouth, 13-7. In Atlanta, Georgia Tech 
scored its first victory over Georgia 
since 1928; score 19-7. At Newton, 
Mass., Holy Cross crumpled Boston Col- 
lege, 20-6, completing the first undefeat- 
ed season in Crusader history. Missis- 
sippi State, conqueror of Alabama and 
Army, fell before the fleet backs of Uni- 
versity of Mississippi, 6-14. In Fort 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Michael Mesco Boasts He Jumped 
Into Dartmouth’s Line 


Worth, Texas, Southern Methodist con- 
tinued undefeated by winning a basket- 
ball type of game from Texas Christian, 
20-14. 

RANK: Only a few post-season games 
remain. Experts are busy disagreeing 
on their ratings of 1935’s leading 
teams. One list, based on difficulty of 
schdeule and comparative scores with- 
out placing too much emphasis on sin- 
gle upsets: 

Group 1: Minnesota, (co-winner with 
Ohio State of the Big Ten Conference) 
Princeton (Eastern leader), and South- 
ern Methodist (Southwest Conference 
champion). 

Group 2: Notre Dame, Ohio State, 
Stanford (Rose Bowl defender), Texas 
Christian, Louisiana State (South- 
east Conference champion), California, 
Fordham. 

Group 3: Nebraska (Big Six Con- 
ference champion), Army, Duke, Holy 
Cross, Iowa, Northwestern, U. C. L. A., 
St. Mary’s, Vanderbilt, Pittsburgh. 

Group 4: Rice, Mississippi State, 








KEYSTONE 
George Larsen (Without Hat) Says 
He Was Dartmouth’s Twelfth Man 


Mississippi, Marquette, Alabama, Bay- 
lor, Boston College, North Carolina, 
Tennessee, Auburn. 

Group 5: Yale, Dartmouth, Purdue, 
Colgate, New York University, Navy, 
Tulane, Michigan, Indiana, Carnegie 
Tech, Georgia Tech, Oregon. 

Group 6: Syracuse, Pennsylvania, 
Kentucky, Maryland, Oregon State. 

FORECASTER’S Race: Throughout the 
season, NEWS-WEEK ran a weekly 
record of .how some football predictors 
were making out. By a final spurt, 
Grantland Rice, a trailer early in the 
Fall, moved to the front and carried 


off crystal-gazing honors. The final 
standing: 

Right Wrong Rating 
Grantland Rice 116 53 -686 
Associated Press 208 98 .679 
United Press 179 85 -678 
International News Service 190 94 -669 
News- Week 138 76 .644 
Paul Gallico 66 54 .550 


It’s axiomatic among forecasters that 
the more games picked, the higher 
should be the percentage. But Rice led 
four rivals who predicted more results 
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Fordham vs N. Y. U.: From Football to a Free-for-All 
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than he did. Gallico, naming winners 
of only 15 games a week, could not 
hope to earn as high an average as 
others who picked from 25 to 40 a week. 
Perhaps a fairer rating than the 
above results from breaking down the 
statistics. Counting only those games 
for which all the predictors, in com- 
mon, named the winner, the standing 
is: 
Right Wrong Rating 
United Press 52 27 .658 


Grantland Rice 49 30 -620 
Associated Press 49 30 -620 
News- W eek 48 31 .607 
International News Service 48 31 .607 
Peul Gallico 40 39 -506 


ALL-AMERICAN: Lists of the year’s 
best players began to appear in news- 
papers last week. 

United Press’s All-American team: 


Position Player College 
End Tinsley Louisiana State 
End Millner Notre Dame 
Tackle Smith Minnesota 
Tackle Widseth Minnesota 
Guard Weller Princeton ° 
Guard Wagner Michigan State 
Center Jones Ohio State 
Quarterback Baugh Texas Christian 
Halfback Berwanger Chicago 
Halfback Wilson So. Methodist 
Fullback Grayson Stanford 


The All-American team picked by 
four coaches—Andy Kerr (Colgate), 
Dan McGugin (Vanderbilt), James 


Phelan (University of Washington), 
Gus Dorais (Detroit): 

Position Player College 
End Moscrip Stanford 

End Millner Notre Dame 
Tackle Lutz California 
Tackle Widseth Minnesota 
Guard Weller Princeton 
Guard Wetsel So. Methodist 
Center Jones Ohio State 
Quarterback Grayson Stanford 
Halfback 3erwanger Chicago 
Halfback Wilson So. Methodist 
Fullback Beise Minnesota 


Within the next week the two most 
accepted All-American teams will be 
- announced: the choices of Christy 
Walsh’s football board and Grantland 
Rice. 


Bic Business: On the last day of the 
regular season, Dr. James. Rowland An- 
gell, president of Yale, picked football 
to pieces. In the program for the Yale- 
Princeton game, he blasted: “It is no 
secret that college football has become 
extensively commercialized .. . College 
football has become in many instances 
big business. Today it is the crowd—the 
winners— the receipts—-that count 
above everything else in 70 per cent of 
all institutions.” 

If attendance at college games should 
fall off materially, Dr. Angell predicts 
that colleges may have to “simplify and 
make much less expensive the present 
program of intercollegiate sports, per- 
haps discontinuing some of them as fi- 
nancial responsibilities of the college 
itself, allowing students to carry them 
on unaided, if they so desire. 

“Whatever solutions are finally adopt- 
ed, it is heartening to realize that three 
of the accepted .. . universities (Yale, 
Harvard and Princeton will never yield 
to the ‘hired man’ policy of college ath- 
letics.” 

One thing ubout the modern college 
game annoys Dr. Angell particularly— 
constant rule changes: 

“The task of enlightening your girl 


friend about these matters while the 
game is in progress, should she unhap- 
pily be of a curious state of mind, is al- 
most as staggering as that of trying to 
explain a baseball game to an English 
onlooker, than which nothing can be 
more depressing.” 


Rose Bow t: Biggest of big time 
gridiron events is the annual flower and 
football carnival sponsored by Pasa- 
dena, Calif., for the past twenty years. 
Two weeks ago the Pacific Coast Con- 
ference chose Stanford to represent the 
West on New Year’s Day. Sunday, Stan- 
ford invited Southern Methodist, coedu- 
cational college of Dallas, Texas, to be 
the invader. 

Southern Methodist was the best 





1928 they beat Pittsburgh 7-6. In 1925 
they lost to Notre Dame, 10-27; in 1927 
they tied Alabama, 7-7; in 1934 they 
bowed to Columbia, 0-7; and last year 
Alabama swamped them, 29-13. 


Opps AND Enps: Villanova and De- 
troit played a home and home series, 
each winning a game. 


® In one afternoon Colgate beat both 
Amherst and St. Lawrence. 


® At the start of the season, fans ex. 
pected that the new “slow whistle” 
would increase the use of down-field 
laterals, making football more wide- 
open than ever. But because of the 
danger of such plays, collegians seldom 
tried them. More experienced teams in 
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Flossie and Grantland Rice: He Does His Crystal-Gazing on the Typewriter 


available choice but by no means an 
ideal selection as a box-office attraction. 
Californians have already seen them 
once—earlier in the season downing 
U.C.L.A., 21-0. Furthermore the Mus- 
tangs have one more game to play. If 
they should lose to Texas A. & M. this 
Saturday, the Rose Bowl classic would 
be just another ball game. 


But win or lose to Texas A. & M., 
Southern Methodist will probably be 
favored to beat Stanford. Coach Madi- 
son Bell’s team, first Rose Bowl chal- 
lenger ever invited from the Southwest, 
has won eleven straight games. Led by 
Bobby Wilson, nimble-footed halfback, 
they play a type of football that com- 
bines Colgate’s wide-open style with 
Minnesota’s steam-roller tactics. 

Stanford’s Rose Bowl record is the 
worst of any Coast representative. Only 
once have the Cardinals triumphed—in 


the professional. leagues. used down- 
field laterals frequently. 


® Stanford lost its only game of the 
year by one point when Key of Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles 
kicked a goal after touchdown. Soon 
after, U. C. L. A. found Key was a 
ringer and kicked him out. 


® Unofficial figures reveal that 27 
players died this season—one more than 
last year. 


® Clifford Russell was dismissed from 
a Louisiana high school squad for 
breaking training rules. Russell’s 
father shot the coach and himself. 


® In practice an assistant coach of 2 
New York team punched players in 
the nose until blood streamed. Object: 
to make the boys try harder. 
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ART: U. S. Projects Gave Artists 
A Chance to Spread Themselves 


Bigger bigger, bigger! cries the 
bright young art student when he 
finishes his studies and starts out to 
earn a living in the business-like world. 
His ego is big, his heart is bursting 
with artistic emotions and it seems to 
him that no mere easel is big enough 
to hold all his ideas. 

So he goes to work making small 
sketches with the dream of enlarging 
them to the size of a building’s wall. 
Nothing smaller than a mural—12 feet 
by 10—will compass his idea. 

Generally he finds only disappoint- 
ment this way. He’s forgotten, in that 
wall, doors and windows that will un- 
balance his design. He has also failed 
to consider that light coming through 
those interfering windows will not 
illuminate his painted dreams if they 
happen to be placed between the open- 
ings. His detail, subtle enough within 
a yard of the eye, loses all significance 
when placed at a distance of 10 feet. 
Sometimes he forgets that a wall 
curves and his picture doesn’t. Or per- 
haps he portrays exciting outdoor 
scenes without providing a background 
that gives a feeling of depth. 

In spite of their ignorance of these 
“architectural problems,” young artists 
were enthusiastically active in the 
mural fad which has swept the country 
the past four years. During this period 
many government relief projects have 
sported special divisions for the decora- 
tion of public buildings. Out of this 
came several painters with a real 
mural feeling to help train other as- 
pirants. Last week the Midtown Gal- 
leries and the Cosmopolitan Club, New 
York, held exhibitions of the most suc- 
cessful work recently done. 


Every year new postoffices and other 
public buildings sprout up all over 
the United States. Under a plan of 
Henry Morgenthau Jr., arrangements 
were made in 1934 for approximately 1 
per cent of the value of each new 
edifice to be spent in sculpture and 
murals. The United States Treasury 
Department’s Section of Painting and 
Sculpture took charge. From 21 
national authorities they requested 
names of artists best fitted to do this 
work. These artists competed for the 
jobs. Winners of the most important 
competition—the Washington Postoffice 
and Department of Justice Buildings— 
showed their successful work at the 
two New York galleries. 


The lot as a whole showed intelligent 
pruning on the part of the jury of 
awards. Frank Mechau, who won 
national note with his earlier PWAP 
murals, exhibits his vivid Pony Express 
series. Mechau has already done much 
outstanding work in his home State of 
Colorado. 


William C..Palmer, one of the super- 
vising artists of the New York WPA 
project, also stands out. Palmer re- 
turned from his Ecole des Beaux Arts 
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studies in 1927 eager to paint frescoes, 
but his friends dissuaded him. There 
was, they claimed, no place or demand 
for them in America. He took to 
painting decorative walls in Park Ave- 
nue apartments instead. When the 
mural rage struck this country he was 
one of the few who had experience in 
the formidable matters of light and 
scale. He considers mural the highest 
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William C. Palmer: To Him Mural 
Painting Is the Highest Form of Art 


form of art: “Easel painting is a per- 
sonal art, done for pleasure; casting 


vast panorama on a wall surface calls , 


for all a man’s imagination, experience 
and intelligence.” 

Scattered among the murals at both 
exhibitions were examples of the 
winning sculpture destined to go into 
the Washington buildings. The suc- 
cessful competitors ranged from older, 
well-established sculptors like Attilio 
Piccirilli and Oronzio Maldarelli, to the 
28-year-old Berta Margoulies. Malda- 
relli chortled over his good luck in 
getting assigned to the airmal pilot 
subject. He has wanted to try one for 
a long time. 

In both the sculpture and mural judg- 
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ing, the jury showed unusual patience 
and intelligence. Each piece stood for 
days in the Corcoran Gallery, Washing- 
ton, to be studied at leisure. Constant 
trips to the buildings in which the art 
was to appear kept the jury’s mind 
alive to the general setting. Decisions 
took a week’s voting and revoting. 


PHOTOGRAPHY: Candid Signs 
Of the Advance From Album Days 


“Look at the birdie please.” 

A wasp-waisted lady nestled her head 
as comfortably as possible in an iron 
brace and smirked at a black-hooded 
box. Weeks later her stony image 
joined those of her relatives in the 
family album. 

Albums went out of style, but the 
camera didn’t. It steadily improved. 
Ten years ago in Europe, photographers 
began using a strange little contraption 
hardly bigger than a man’s hand. Older 
leaders in the film field patronizingly 
called this new miniature camera a nice 
plaything. But a younger generation 
saw its possibilities. Its fast lens lets 
more light into the film, thereby free- 
ing picture takers from the tyranny of 
flashbulbs. Camera-shy subjects could 
be snapped unaware, in lights where 
larger cameras would fail. 

The Second International Leica Ex- 
hibition that opened last week in the 
RCA Building, New York, showed no 
birdie-ogling ladies. Laughing chil- 
dren, barking dogs, politicians in off- 
moments, and swooping airplanes filled 
the gallery. Action and the unexpected 
formed the keynote of these 600 candid 
shots taken by nearly 100 amateur and 
professional photographers. Sponsored 
by E. Leitz, Inc., the exhibition proved 
something that the first International 
last April had left a little in doubt: that 
the miniature camera had revolution- 
ized picture taking and placed it among 
the arts. 


HicawicaT: At the far end of the 
gallery, towering above all other shots, 
hung a mammoth enlargement of a 
Sikorsky amphibian by Ivan Dmitri. 
From the original fine-grained negative 
—1x1'% inches—Dmitri produced a pic- 
ture 10 feet long by 6 feet 8 inches 
high; every detail came out sharp and 
clear. His colleagues looked enviously 
at the finished stunt and admitted it 
was one of the most amazing feats of 
candid camera history. 

Dmitri told of the difficulties en- 
countered. His first experiment failed 
because he accidentally kicked the en- 
larger. Not discouraged, he carefully 
hung up his paper again and focused 
the enlarger upon it for an hour and 
ten minutes. Then he built a tub of oil- 
cloth, placed a step ladder at each end 
and poured gallons of developer into it. 


While he squatted, carefully spong- 
ing the surface, four friends holding 
the ends climbed up and down the step- 
ladders swishing the paper through the 
developing fluid. After the usual “fix- 
ing,” they washed it and laid it out 
to dry. Next morning, the excited 
group climbed on a table and looked 
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down at the finished product stretched 
across the floor. 

The experiment has a practical side. 
It proves that the miniature camera 
can be used for producing photo-murals, 
made heretofore with the less elastic 
larger machine. Now home-owners can 
smear across their walls such informal 
action pictures as baby’s first step and 
daddy’s golf victories. 


CREATOR: The picture seemed made 
by a master. Actually Dmitri only took 
up the Leica as a hobby two years ago. 
In his youth as a cowboy in North 
Dakota he and his pals amused them- 
selves by plugging cards on a barn 
door, always shooting from the hip. 
He acquired a steady hand and a sure 
aim. Now, in New York, he carries his 
little camera on the hip and shoots 
people—with unerring aim—-when they 
least expect it. 


Yourw: An outstanding character- 
istic of the exhibition is the scarcity of 
graybeards. Most of the top-notchers 
have barely reached thirty. Max Peter 
Haas, 28, gave up a newspaper career 





in Baden Baden to take up photography 
in America. His exhibited sports pic- 
tures all have the happy informality the 
candid camera catches so well. In 
Hollywood Tom Evans of Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer’s publicity staff and Clar- 
ence Slifer, both in their early 30s, 
have gone far in a few years. 

The most meteoric rise belongs to 
Carola Rust, wife of the well-known 
photographer, Eugene Hutchinson. For 
several years she puttered around with 
a Leica for amusement. Last Summer 
she went vacationing in Canada and 
Hollywood. When she arrived in the 
movie center she found a letter from 
Movie Classic with a businesslike order 
for pictures of the stars. She had 
planned a two-weeks’ visit, but stayed 
three months snapping shots with such 
enthusiasm she earned the nickname of 
Jenny Lens. 

After the exhibition closes Dec. 23 it 
will tour the country. Practically every 
principal city between New York and 
San Francisco will have a chance to 
see the latest developments of candid 
camera work. 


These News-Week Photos by Max Haas Hang in the 
International Leica Exhibition in Rockefeller Center 
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QUESTIONNAIRE: Survey Shows 
Clergymen Have Radical Ideas 








Last week President Roosevelt got a 
belated reply to his letter of Sept. 24 
asking “counsel and advice’ from the 
nation’s clergymen. The document, sent 
by the National Religion and Labor 
Foundation of New Haven, and signed 
by some of the country’s leading clergy- 
men, praised the President for his Ad- 
ministration’s social and economic leg- 
islation, but regretted that it had “not 
gone far enough.” 

“We hold,” the message continued, 
“that there can be no permanent re- 
covery as long as the nation depends on 
palliative legislation inside the capital- 
istic system.” 

The Foundation—composed of social- 
minded clergymen and laymen of all 
creeds—based its opinion on the results 
of its social action questionnaire, re- 
leased this week. At the suggestion of 
Professor Jerome Davis of the Yale Di- 
vinity School, the group asked 100,462 
clergymen of all denominations for their 
views on 45 matters of social and eco- 
nomic nature. 

Some replies were not helpful: A 
Colorado minister felt the Foundation 
“should be ashamed” of its question- 
naire, and a Wisconsin clergyman 
wanted to know what it had “to do with 
the preaching of the Cross?” 

But 4,700 clergymen—half of them 
living in towns of 5,000 or less popula- 
tion, and two-thirds in the Middle West, 
Middle Atlantic and New England 
States—took the questions seriously. 
Their replies showed these trends: 


SociAL LEGISLATION: More than three- 
fourths promised to support old-age 
pensions and the Child Labor Amend- 
ment. About half pledged to work to- 
ward public ownership of public utili- 
ties and basic industries. 


Civic Liperties: Eighty-two per cent 
said they would write and preach free 
speech, free assembly and free press. 
Fifty-three per cent promised to do this 
even if it meant jeopardizing their posi- 
tions. Three hundred and thirteen testi- 
fied they had already paid such a price. 


Lapor Leavers: About half promised 
to get acquainted with local labor union 
officials, 37 per cent were willing to fra- 
ternize with them, and 25 per cent would 
invite them to speak to their congrega- 
tions. 


LaBor UNIONS AND STRIKES: Almost 
half pledged themselves to support the 
ethical right to strike, picket and hold 
mass meetings. Nearly 9 per cent prom- 
ised to join a picket line themselves. 
Thirty-seven per cent said they would 
provide strikers with food, clothing and 
fuel to sustain a strike. Twelve per 
cent promised to lend churches for 
strike meetings. 


From the mass of statistics the Foun- 
dation finds one fact: American clergy- 
men “hold radical ideas, but their in- 
tentions in this social realm have not 
yet been translated into action.” 
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45,000 GAIN 


(Without the use of premiums, prizes, or contesis) 

























































NOVEMBER 
1,135,000 


HIS is the kind of response we 
were anticipating when we de- 
signed and produced the new Farm 
Journal... Our conviction that 
OCTOBER farmers from Coast to Coast were 
1,131,000 ready for a new type magazine has 
deen tceeae been confirmed .. . Farm Journal 

has been accepted and acclaimed 
Cl RCU LATION TREND IS editorially . . . Editorial acceptance 
together with a 6-day closing 
date makes for quick advertising 


September, 1,105,000 response. 


Agccbamutiann 


PUBLISHER 
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GIF TS: Pre-Christmas Trade Indicates American 
Buyers Will Go on a 4.'-Billion-Dollar Shopping Spree 





KEYSTONE 


Fewer Women Are Shopping—More Are Buying 


“Open every evening from now until 


Xmas.” ... “Do your holiday shopping 
early.” ... “Santa Claus in person will 
greet every boy and girl in our toy 
department.” 


Last week tinsel and holly leaves re- 
appeared in the nation’s store windows, 
marking the return of the gift-giving 
season, dear to the heart of every re- 
tailer. From official sources came the 
usual optimistic utterances: 

Secretary of Commerce Roper an- 
nounced that pre-Christmas trade was 
running 5 to 25 per cent ahead of 1934. 
“There can be no question that we are 
out of the depression.” 

The National Retail Dry Goods As- 
sociation predicted that stores would 
hire about 560,000 extra sales people to 
handle holiday business—some 20,000 
more than last year. “Estimates... 
indicate that the 1935 Yuletide dollar 
volume will exceed that of 1934 by 10 
to 15 per cent and that the Christmas 
business . . . will total approximately 
$4,500,000,000.”’ 

Where would shoppers get the money 
for such a spending spree? From the 
10 per cent rise in industrial payrolls 
so far in 1935 and the 6 per cent in- 
crease in cash farm incomes. 

Early reports showed the biggest 
sales in furniture and household ap- 


pliances, a result of the government’s 
home modernization campaign. Other 
active lines included automobiles, wear- 
ing apparel, jewelry and mechanical 
toys. 

Retailers noted a pleasing tendency 
of shoppers to overlook cheap articles 
and to concentrate their purchasing on 
better grades. One executive observed: 
“Sales checks are averaging higher 
than a year ago in all departments. 
Fewer women are shopping and a 
greater percentage are buying.” 

While some prices range slightly 
higher, most holiday gifts cost about 
the same as last Christmas. 


TYPEWRITERS: Catching Them 
Young, Turning ThemIntoProfit 


In 1924 Wilbert L. and Hurlbut W. 
Smith of Syracuse, N. Y., retired after 
almost 40 years in the typewriter busi- 
ness. Younger men took over the man- 
agement of their firm, which two years 
later merged with another to form L. 
C. Smith & Corona Typewriters, Inc. 

Wilbert. became board chairman of 
the new company but the position was 
largely honorary. The brothers con- 
fined their activities to cashing dividend 


checks: They and their families owned 
practically all of Smith-Corona’s pre- 
ferred stock. 

In 1931 the dividends suddenl, 
stopped. During the next year the type- 
writer business slumped from bad to 
worse. Automatically this shifted con- 
trol of the firm back to the Smith 
family: Default of four consecutive 
quarterly dividends gave the preferred 
stockholders voting power. 

With a sigh, the Smith brothers went 
back to work, determined to lift the 
company out of the red. Hurlbut, at 67 
bronzed and energetic, took the presi- 
dency; Wilbert, then 81, continued as 
board chairman. 

In 1934, for the first time in three 
years, profits returned. For the yea: 
ended June 30, 1935, Smith-Corona re- 
ported .$428,644 net income—compared 
with $234,790 the previous year. This 
Autumn the improvement continued 
Orders poured in so fast that the fac- 
tory at Groton, N. Y., had to operate 
24 hours a day. 

The Smith brothers smiled with the 
satisfaction that comes from a difficult 
job well done. Last week stockholders 
met and approved a recapitalization 
plan for the company: In exchange for 
each share of 7 per cent cumulative 
preferred stock, now $29.75 in arrears 
on dividends, Smith-Corona will issue 
one and four-elevenths new preferred 
shares, paying $6 annually and converti- 
ble into common stock. This will elimi- 
nate $654,500 overdue payments on the 
present preferred and pave the way for 
resumption of dividends on the common. 


Stunts: Even when the outlook 
seemed bilackest, Smith-Corona execu- 
tives never lacked clever merchandis- 
ing ideas to help sell their product. In 
1931, as a publicity stunt to introduce 
a new portable typewriter, they had a 
few machines made up in sterling silver 
for exhibition in dealers’ show windows. 
The company knew window shoppers 
would gape at the glittering cases, but 
it didn’t expect to sell them to the 
public. Actually, people clamored to 
buy the display models and gladly paid 
$125 apiece for them. Even jewelers in 
some cities became temporary Smith- 
Corona dealers and carried the silver 
typewriters as Christmas novelties. 

A year later the company’s advertis- 
ing manager conceived a way of getting 
radio advertising without spending 
thousands of dollars for an elaborate 
program. He devised a series of 150- 
word contract bridge lessons, to be 
sponsored locally by Smith-Corona 
dealers. Small stations throughout the 
country sandwiched the two-minute 
feature between their regular broad- 
casts and found it popular. In return, 
dealers inspected and overhauled the 
stations’ typewriters and occasionally 
supplied free rebuilt machines. 


Market: Like all office equipment 
concerns, Smith-Corona does a big busi- 
ness abroad. Few European manufac- 
turers can compete with American 
mass production methods in this field. 
Foreign typewriters are less durable 
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THE MODE 


An advertisement about Gump's 














CHRISTMAS: Search for Gifts Ends at Gump’s 


Advent of Christmas, festive season 
shared by memories and anticipations, 
reminds givers of many lands of Gump’s 
treasurehouse in San Francisco. To art 
lovers the world over, Gump’s has long 
offered the delights of rare beauty in its 
collections, including Chinese jades, Si- 
amese bronzes, Cambodian sculpture, 
paintings by old masters, Persian rugs. 


Collectors long observing the activi- 
ties of Gump’s, have sought the rarities 
garnered by this famous store from the 
market places of the world. To Gump’s 
they have conceded an unsurpassed posi- 
tion as dealers in the Oriental arts, and 
as the Christmas season approaches, 
givers of smart gifts join gatherers of 
ancient treasures in appreciation of an- 
tiques like the illustrated hand chiseled 





Modern Use—Ash Tray 


Chinese laundry iron* with carved wal- 
rus handle. Once an iron filled with char- 
coal, Gump’s suggests it for an ash tray. 


From seventy-five years experience in 
selecting meaningful and beautiful gifts, 
this store suggests for seekers for per- 





Jade—Likened to Virtue 


sonal gifts, objects such as the rings$ 
pictured. In a gold-plated silver mount- 
ing is set apple green jade, “highly valued 
because, since very olden times, the wise 
likened it to virtue.” 


However, untrammeled by absorption 
in the glamour of antiques, Gump’s have 
also won the allegiance of givers through 
its responsiveness to modern trends. 
Creations in china, silver, wood, glass, 





Monograms for Moderns 


designed for modern living, are spon- 
sored with enthusiasm. Here ends the 
giver’s quest for smartness, symbolized 
on this page by the crystal cigarette 
box** and ash tray**, monogrammed, 
rimmed with silver. 





Fuji Silk, Westernized 








The tricks of westernizing the East 
and modernizing the ancient account in 
part for a variety now famous. Repre- 
senting this capacity long associated with 
Gump’s is the Fuji silk robe+ worn by the 
smiling young man. 


Even the amusing has joined the re- 
vered. When Christmas brings its gift 
problems, one may also choose a con- 
vivial frivolity such as the illustrated 
dumb-bell cocktail shaker and standtt, 
in chromium or silver plate. 





On the Lighter Side 


From such international variety and 
long experience the store that delights 
visitors to San Francisco offers a myriad 
gifts to please givers and charm re- 
cipients. 


A check mailed to Gump’s in San Fran- 
cisco, will bring pre-paid shipment of the 
item selected. Instructions as to mono- 
grams, gift wrappings, names and ad- 
dresses of recipients, enclosures of 
cards, will be carefully followed. 


* Iron ash tray, $9.50 ; with plain wood handle, $3.75 ; 
with jade archer's ring on wood handle, $17.50. 


§ Rings with apple green jade set in silver, gold- 
plated silver mountings, $5.00. 


** Cigarette box, $5.00; ash tray, $2.00. Mono- 
grammed drinking glasses also available. 


+ In blue, green, or copper, $9.50, piping in white or 
matching colors. Standard pyjama sizes, A, B, C. 


tt In chromium, $8.50; silver-plated, $10.00. 





When in San Francisco or Honolulu... visit 


GUINPD 


Collections of Oriental and 
Evropean Antiques and Objets D’Art 





2200 Kalakaua Avenue 
Honolulu 


250 Post Street 
San Francisco 
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Hand made by Western Saddle Craftsmen 





HAMLEY 
KIT 


—a Gift that lasts a lifetime 


Here’s the toilet kit that is making a hit with 
men and women everywhere, a kit so simple 
that all you need do to pack is to just toss in 
your favorite toilet articles. No loops or gadg- 
ets! Made of extra select, thick, top-grain cow- 
hide like we use in making cowboy saddles. It’s 
leather that actually grows more beautiful with 
age. Lock-stitched and _ back-stitched with 
heavy waxed saddle thread so it will never rip. 
Here’s real-honest-to-goodness leather and work- 
manship plus he-man convenience. Black or tan; 
several sizes. Most popular size is 914x4'4x2%, 
$6.50. At your favorite store or order postpaid 
from Hamley & Co., saddlemakers since 1883, 
122 Court St., Pendleton, Oregon. Write for 
catalog of other leather gifts. 


HAMLEY | KIT 


MADE LIKE A FINE COWBOY SADDLE 


OF cenuine foltd feather 


































With this Coupon 


i fe & Equipment Co. 

To The Vice, NO. Tonawanda, * » # 
Please send free packet of MaKe 
Own Index Tabs adver ~ 
News-WEEK, December 7, ‘ 
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C88 Vncneocee<0osoonrn STATE------- 
TO RECORDS 
VIVIDLY INDEXED! 


Put these bright, durable “signal flags” on 
any type of records you want organized for 

uick finding—cards, charts, art work, port- 
olios, brief cases, etc. It’s easy, simple. (See 
below.) You clip Rand Mak-ur-Own Tabs to 
any desired length, type or write your own 
labels, attach to the handiest margin. Labels 
can be changed at will. Mak-ur-Own Tabs are 
flexible, transparent, celluloid strips, 6 inches 
long. Very durable. Available in seven colors. 

Your stationer sells Mak-ur- 


RAND Aak-utr-own 
INDEX TABS 
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than American-made and frequently 
have imperfect letter alignment. As a 
result, five American Companies—Un- 
derwood, Remington-Rand, Royal, 
Smith-Corona, and Woodstock, in the 
order of their sales—dominate more 
than 80 per cent of the world market. 

Manufacturers feel they have built 
up the use of typewriters among busi- 
ness firms almost to the limit. Most 
future sales must arise from replace- 
ment of obsolete and worn-out models. 
But a huge unexploited demand lies in 
the field of portable typewriters for 
home and personal use. 

Smith-Corona hopes to get a big share 
of this potential business. In 1909 it 
built the first practical portable type- 
writer on the market. Today more than 
1,500,000 persons use Corona portables. 
In its years of manufacturing experi- 
ence, the firm has learned an important 
lesson: It pays to catch customers early 
in life. 

This Summer Smith-Corona went 
after the kindergarten trade. It de- 
veloped a special keyboard decorated 
with gay animal pictures to teach very 
young children how to read and write. 
While learning, the young typist wears 
a set of rings on his fingers, also deco- 
rated with animal pictures, that guide 
him in striking the proper keys. It 
makes typewriting a game: ‘Pussy 
finger writes ‘o’ and ‘l,’ Bunny ‘e’ and 
‘d.’ Birdie finger wants to play, too. It 
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will write ‘a’. 


CIGARS: The Country Has Found 
Billions of Good 5-Cent Ones 


When Vice President Thomas R. Mar- 
shall some twenty years ago remarked, 
“What this country needs is a good 
5-cent cigar,” two-thirds of all cigars 
sold for more than a nickel. 


Today Class A cigars—those selling 
for 5 cents or less—comprise 89 per 
cent of the country’s total. Cigar-mak- 
ers slashed their prices ruthlessly dur- 
ing the depression. Many 10-cent 
brands dropped to 5 cents; some that 
formerly cost a nickel dropped to two 
or three for the same nickel. 


The price cuts, in turn, had a marked 
effect on sales. While consumption of 
cigarettes had more than doubled since 
the war, cigar production steadily de- 
clined from the all-time high of 8,304,- 
000,000 in 1920 to 4,344,700,000 in 1933. 
Then the tide turned. Spurred by lower 
prices, smokers bought 4,597,000,000 
cigars in 1934. 

Last week manufacturers scanned 
the latest figures for this year and 
smiled with renewed hope: For the first 
ten months of 1935 the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue reported output of 4,- 
217,000,000—highest since 1931 and a 
5 per cent increase over the same pe- 
riod a year ago. 

One reason for the improvement, ac- 
cording to John L. Duys, president of 
the Associated Cigar Manufacturers, 
is that wives don’t object as they once 
did to the smell of tobacco around the 
house. Some women even buy cigars 
for their own use. Amy Lowell and 


—— 


Elisabeth Marbury were inveterate ¢j. 
gar smokers. 


Yet the industry doesn’t intend go. 
ing after feminine customers as cig- 
arette manufacturers did. Cigar mak. 
ers’ chief hope lies in getting more 
young men to buy their product. Also, 
with returning prosperity, they hope to 
sell more expensive cigars. 

Top price today ranges around a 
dollar for a cigar made especially to 
suit the purchaser’s taste. Calvin Cool- 
idge used to pay $65 a hundred. 

Many connoisseurs, including Doug- 
las Fairbanks, Thomas Hitchcock sr 
and Eugene Meyer, think cigars taste 
better if aged one to fifteen years. So 
they buy 10,000 or 12,000 at a time and 
let the tobacconist keep them in his 
humidor until they are needed. 


A good many smokers also do their 
buying by mail. Thompson & Co., Inc., 
a Tampa firm, has conducted an ex- 
clusively mail order business for 20 
years. In 1929 it sold 20,000,000 cigars 
to 250,000 smokers all over the coun- 
try. Despite the depression, the com- 
pany still has 150,000 regular purchas- 
ers on its books. 


Thompson & Co. gets a new cus- 
tomer by sending him a box of cigars 
and inviting him to try them. It al- 
ways addresses the offer to the pros- 
pective buyer’s business address—his 
wife might consider cigars an unneces- 
sary luxury. If the smoker likes the 
brand, he mails a check or money or- 
der; if not, he sends back the box, 
postage collect. Only two men out of 
100 refuse either to return or pay for 
the trial offer. 


PRODUCERS: Up to 1933, the number 
of cigar manufacturers in the country 
declined even faster than falling con- 
sumption. In 1921 there were 14,578; 
twelve years later, only 6,620. 

Today two companies, Bayuk Cigars, 
Inc., and General Cigar Co., do about 
23 per cent of the total business. Bayuk 
Phillies, at 5 cents apiece, rank as the 
nation’s fastest-selling cigar. General's 
White Owl and Van Dyck brands, also 
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Research-a fundamental 
Means to an end 


HE true function of advertising research is apt 
Ke become blurred in these complex times. Too 
often, it loses sight of its fundamental task—that 
of getting new facts about markets and merchan- 
dise from which to evolve great selling ideas. 

How to find out often over-shadows what to find 
out. But Lord & Thomas always remember that 
getting facts is not an end in itself. 


Where Facts Are Found 


Facts from which great Reasons-Why are sifted 
may be found outside, as well as inside, a client’s 
business. And in the fundamental research which 
yields these facts, Lord & Thomas delve deeply. 

We believe that we are unique for our “liaison” 
between science and advertising. Many of our 
most successful campaigns result from facts gath- 
ered through contact with men in scientific cen- 
ters, laboratories, hospitals and universities. 

Lord & Thomas’ ability to get significant facts— 
fast—without involving either a client or our- 
selves in costly procedure, comes from knowing 
exactly where to go. 


Here is an Example 


We recently completed a national survey for a 
maker of a small popular-priced packaged article. 
We interviewed 13,000 consumers in 80 cities. 
We had to make the survey, plan it, organize 
trained investigators, collect returns, tabulate and 
analyze them—all in three weeks. One of the 
largest independent research organizations in the 


country estimated on the job. They said, “$7500 
—but it can’t possibly be done in three weeks.” 

Lord & Thomas’ own Research Department did 
the job in less than three weeks, at a cost of less 
than $4000. And from its facts came a Reason- 
Why that was at once new, compelling and ex- 
clusive. 

We Know our Client’s Business 


Lord & Thomas know the manufacturing, mer- 
chandising and distribution problems of our 
clients—from the outside viewpoint. We seek to 
know, personally, the key buyers and _ policy- 
pioneers in every line of trade affecting our 
clients. We contact them regularly. And we have 
scores of devices for keeping in tune with buying 
habits, brand preferences, and price policies. 


Rich By-Products Often Revealed 


The getting of these facts is tremendously impor- 
tant. Not only for the ultimate great Reason-W hy, 
but for the mine of helpful suggestions which so 
often reveal themselves as rich by-products for the 
advertiser. And yet—research can never be more 
important than as a fundamental means to this 
end: that of sifting these facts for the one great 
selling idea on which success mainly depends. 

This selection is fundamental in all advertising 
research. It is rare and difficult. But it is a working 
principle at Lord & Thomas—a tested principle 
born of experience. For we have invested $180,- 
000,000 for our clients in advertising during the 
last five years of depression alone. 


LORD & THOMAS : advertising 


There are Lord & Thomas offices in New York; Chicago; Los Angeles; San Francisco; Toronto; Paris; London 
Each office is a complete advertising agency, self-contained; collaboratiz-~ with other Lord & Thomas offices to the client’s interest 
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FREE 


to people who 
are sick of being sick! 


OON after you mail the coupon below, you 
will receive free, a copy of ‘‘Almost Anybody 





Can Be Well’’, an article which one of Ameri- 
ea’s famous authors wrote for The American 
Magazine. This tells how a now internation- 
ally-known clinic was started at Preston, near 
Hamilton, Ontario . . . how hundreds ‘‘half- 
sick and half-well’’ have gone through its front 
door, to come out later with renewed health. 
Send for this free article. Find out about 
the place where so many famous men and 
women have found new health, and strength, 
new joy in living. A pleasant resort, staffed 
by competent doctors, located within a night's 
ride of most of the United States ... up in 
the hills where winter months are exhilarating, 
yet quite as mild as in many parts of the 


U.8.A. 


All you risk is a stamp. You will be subjected 
to no personal solicitation whatsoever. 


ee FREE--MAIL COUPON NOW +--+ +++ ++eee8 
Preston Springs, Dept. F-1 
Preston, Ont., Canada. 
Please send me my free copy of the magazine 


article entitled “‘Almost anybody can be well.” 


Name 





Address 











NO BETTER XMAS 
PRESENT THAN 


pooTsur the tub or under the 
Ah. FOOTSURE insures 
SAFETY for old or you 
a Tus MAT Patented vacuum cups, pan» 
ed in mat, hold tight to slip- 
pery surface. Size 16" x 24"— 
| highest grade rubber—White 
1 Green, Orchid, Blue and 
| Maize. Price $1.95. Also, 
FOOTSURE DELUXE, our 
= new and bigger mat, 18" x 
32". Same colors, $2.95. Ask 
for FOOTSURE by name. Refuse imitations. At 
leading department stores, or sent direct, St- 
i el on receipt of price. Illustrated cir- 
cular 
1220 Maple Ave., 












FOOTSURE CO., INC., E-5, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
* 








ACROSS FROM THE WHITE HOUSE 


In Washington 


The best in accommodations, location and 
smart surroundings are available at this 
distinctive hotel. Write or wire for reser- 
vations. Single rooms from $3.00 up. 


HAY- ADAMS HOUSE 


LAFAYETTE PARK AT SIXTEENTH. 
NATHAN SINROD, MGR. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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priced at a nickel, take second and 
third place respectively. 

Most big firms have their plants air- 
conditioned—not so much for employes’ 
comfort as to preserve the tobacco. 
Cigar manufacture requires plenty of 
atmospheric humidity. Otherwise the 
leaves crack and crumble in the roll- 
ing processes. On the other hand, too 
much dampness causes mold. 

Cubans declare their climate ideal 
for cigar-making. Workers there don’t 
enjoy the luxury of air-conditioning, 
but they have other advantages. To 
keep the work from growing mono- 
tonous, a reader entertains the men 
with jokes, the latest news, and ad- 
venture stories. During the course of 
a day each ‘native smokes—at the com- 
pany’s expense—eight to twelve of the 
cigars he manufactures. 

The Cuban Tobacco Co. grew tired 
of seeing its expensive Corona-Coronas 
thus going up in smoke during the 
manufacturing process. For this rea- 
son, and to economize in other direc- 
tions, it moved its plant from Havana 
to Trenton, N. J., in 1933. There girls, 
not men, roll the cigars—and they 
don’t smoke any. Instead of a reader, 
the girls have a pianist who plays and 
sings popular songs to keep them hap- 
py at their jobs. 


MOVIES: There’s Always a Catch; 
Once It Was Sound, Now Color 


Last week, while some 77,000,000 
visited movie houses, two of the largest 
producer-exhibitor organizations in the 
motion picture industry reported earn- 
ings for the fiscal year ended Aug. 31. 
Loew’s, Inc., proprietors of Leo, the 
MGM lion, showed net income of $7,- 
579,744—-$100,000 increase over last 
year. Warner Brothers Pictures, Inc., 
had a net profit of $674,159 as against 
a loss of $2,530,513 in 1934. 

These figures represent a section of 
public reaction to the producers’ effort 
to find out what has been wrong with 
pictures. Whether or not Americans 
are getting better motion pictures as a 
result of recent improvement cam- 
paigns, they are getting films which 
they are more willing to see. 

In 1924 and 1925, such was the happy 
state of public approval that Holly- 
wood could make money filming any- 
thing from a dog taking a bath to the 
fall of Jerusalem. But the public got 
educated before the producers did and 
began to reject. Producers saw even 
popular favorites fail when cast in 
pretentiously absurd films. 

The motion picture industry, which 
ranks fourth in the United States, is 
perhaps the only one, other than the 
closely related stage, which depends en- 
tirely upon the whim of the consumer. 
When a steel manufacturer makes steel, 
he does not send it out with only a hope 
that people will prefer it to cotton. 
Users of steel need steel. 

The consumer of motion pictures may 
want tragedy, music, farce, capable 
acting, or merely a glimpse of stars 
who pull down big salaries. The fact 
that the director gets several hundred 
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WIDE WORLD 


Pleased 
1935 Profits 


H. M. Warner: 


With His 


thousand dollars a year for his sery- 
ices does not mean he can predict 
public taste accurately. 

The only test of motion picture suc- 
cess comes at the box-office. In 1929 
three and two thirds billion people (in- 
cluding repeats) paid an average of 30 
cents apiece to see motion pictures. The 
box-offices got a total of $1,100,000,000. 
That was the year following the intro- 
duction of the talking picture. In 1934 
the box-offices took in only $650,000,000: 
some 400,000,000 fewer patrons, each 
paying 10 cents iess than in 1929. This 
year’s figures suggest an improvement 
for the whole industry. A pick-up, sub- 
ject to an “if” based on past history. 


Monkey WReEnNcH: Between 1925, 
when the movies were at the height of 
their earning power and popularity, 
and 1928, when over-capitalization set 
in, interest in ‘silent pictures waned. 
Audiences had to be captured by new 


means. In 1928 Warner Brothers re- 
leased its sound picture, “The Jazz 
Singer.” The public got a taste of 


sound before most of the industry was 
actually ready to supply it. Attend- 
ance figures in theatres went up. So 
did production costs. 

Fixed charges on capitalization of 
five leading companies prior to sound 
film expansion amounted to $121,846,000 
a year. In 1930 and 1931, after the 
scramble to capture public interest, 
fixed charges on outstanding issues of 
the same companies amounted to $409,- 
025,000. 

Today, such charges have been re- 
duced to $257,398,000. Some production 
expenses have been cut, chiefly through 
revision of the industry{s extraordinary 
ideas of executive salaries. Yet in 
1934 general production costs of major 
companies increased 22 per cent. 

Further efforts to keep down ex- 
penses, combined with the increase in 
theatre attendance, may shortly put 
the American cinema in the best po- 
sition it has occupied for years. Some, 
however, call attention to the fact that 
prospects are very much as they were 
in 1927, with one factor vitally im- 
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portant among the thorns in its path. 

Television has not yet had its com- 
mercial baptism. But the color film 
“Becky Sharp,” released this Summer, 
raises questions in the minds of many 
a producer. Technically rather than 
commercially successful, the first full- 
length all-color motion picture drama 
stepped into a position in 1935 closely 
analagous to that of “The Jazz Singer” 
seven years ago. Here, it says to the 
public, is a new technique. It is yours 
for the asking. 

If the public does ask for it, the 
producers will be in something of a 
hole. At present, color production 
costs as much as $100,000 per feature 
more than non-color. 


OuTLETS: Whether the motion pic- 
ture of the future is in color or not it 
will, until television or something like 
it makes such a thing unnecessary, 
have to be shown in a theatre. 

A theatre is an investment, whether 
it is owned or leased. If moviegoers 
will not patronize it, it cannot easily be 
used to produce income in other ways. 
It remains a theatre and becomes a 
white elephant. In some cities a 
theatre cannot even house rent-paying 
stores, unless it is on a corner. 

| Many a motion picture firm lost its 
shirt in the period of expansion during 
which producers believed that the only 
way to make money in films was to 
own all the theatres they could. 

The problems of ownership and leas- 
ing of theatres have not yet been 
solved, though the present trend is 
away from great chains. The five 
largest producer-exhibitor groups, which 
controlled 3,600 theatres between them 
a few years ago, now control only 
2,255. Warner Brothers has today 
only 500. Loew’s only 165. 


. 
WEEK IN BUSINESS: Insull’s 
Broken Keystone Rebuilt by 77B 





In 1932 Samuel Insull’s empire 
crumbled beneath its own weight. Two 
years later its keystone—Middle West 
Utilities Co.—sought to reorganize un- 
der Section 77B of the Bankruptcy Act. 
Last week, ending long and bitter pro- 
ceedings, Federal Judge James H. Wil- 
kerson confirmed a_ reorganization 
plan: 


A new firm—Middle West Corp.—is 
fcrmed. Banks which loaned Insull 
$27,000,000 after the 1929 crash to 
bolster the market in his securities, 
receive a majority of the new stock. 
Holders of $40,000,000 5 per cent gold 
notes get 39 per cent. The remainder 
—9%.4 per cent—goes to the 600,000 old 
stockholders who invested some $220,- 
000,000 in the company. In addition 
they receive warrants allowing them to 
subscribe to an equal amount of stock 
within three years. 

Sounpinc THe Trump: This year 
Thanksgiving came early to Gilbert- 
ville, Mass. Once active and prosperous, 
the town for four years had been prac- 
tically jobless with its lone industry, a 
worsted factory, closed down. Last 
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© Brooks Brothers 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS AT 
BROOKS BROTHERS 


Christmas Gift Suggestions for Men and 
Boys at Brooks Brothers cover the widest pos- 
sible range of useful articles...things to wear, 
things to travel with, things to use at home, 
at the club, at the office, at schdol...such as: 


Wallets | Evening Clothes Odd Shetland Jackets 


Mufflers Neckties Tobacco Pouches 
Pipes Picnic Baskets Fitted Dressing Cases 
Socks Handkerchiefs | Hand-sewn Luggage 
Fur Coats Cardcases Dressing Gowns 
Gloves Sweaters Cocktail Shakers 


And everything, large or smali...regard- 
less of how modest its price...expresses 
those standards of style, workmanship and 
materials which have made the name of 


Brooks Brothers known all over the world. 


Write to our New York store for illustrated booklet of 


Christmas suggestions...together with a convenient check- 


list of gifts grouped according to price from“ More than 
$50.” all the way down to “Less than $5.” 
ESTABLISHED 1818 
—_ | . I 
CLOTHING 
7 > * 
WWens Furnishings, Bats ¢ Shoes 
MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH ST.-NEW YORK 
NEWBURY COR. BERKELEY STREET - BOSTON 


NUMBER ONE WALL STREET : NEW YORK 
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YES, 
BOST will take 
the TAR” stains 

off your teeth 





HOW TO MAKE THE HANDKERCHIEF 
TEST: Blow cigarette smoke through a handkerchief, 
noting dark tar stain left behind. To remove stain 
squeeze a half-inch of Bost Tooth Paste onto a wet 
toothbrush and brush spot lightly until it disappears. 
No other tooth paste will remove these tar stains. 


For some mysterious reason people have 
always thought that the brown stains 
which appear on a smoker’s teeth are 
caused by nicotine. 


Of course that’s all wrong. Those stains 
are caused by Tar, which is always present 
in tobacco. 


Now tobacco tar is harmless enough, 
but it does spoil the appearance of a fine 
set of teeth, and what’s the use of putting 
up with it when a dentifrice will remove it? 

Bost Tooth Paste is the smoker’s tooth 
paste. It contains no harsh grit, no dan- 
gerous acids to eat enamel, only harmless 
emollient oils which dissolve tar and 
leave the teeth clean and white. 

Its flavor makes friends with every mem- 
ber of the family, including the children. 

Ask for it at your drug store. It’s be- 
coming a great favorite. 


Rather use Powder? ] 
Then try Bost Powder 










TAR OFF YOUR 
TEETH 


* IT’S TAR, NOT NICOTINE, 
THAT STAINS A SMOKER’S TEETH 





week, Isadore Meyer, head of the 
George M. Gilbert mills, drove into 
town. He hired a former worker to 
bugle the 1,500 inhabitants to the town 
Commons. There Meyer gave them 
the good news: The factory would re- 
open about Jan. 1. 

Fare Pay: During the week of Dec. 
15 to 21, children may travel anywhere 
on the Boston & Maine Railroad for a 
nickel round-trip fare, if the Interstate 
Commerce Commission approves. Of- 
ficials: of the road fixed the record low 
rate to enable rural youngsters to visit 
New England cities and see Santa 
Claus. Only conditions: They must 
be 5 to 12 years old and accompanied 
by a fare-paying adult. Thus children 
may ride from Berlin, N. H., to Boston 
and back, a distance of 454 miles, for 
the price of a good 5-cent lollipop. 

Stocks: Stockbrokers enjoyed brisk 
business in November. Trading on the 
New York Stock Exchange totaled 57,- 
462,895 shares—the most since July, 
1933, and more than in any November 
since 1929. 


The month proved profitable for in- 
vestors, also. Dividend payments were 
the largest in four years. The average 
price of 50 shares, as measured by The 
New York Times index, climbed $2.97 to 
$112.75—three and a half times the de- 
pression low of $33.98 reached in 1932, 
but still far below 1929’s high of $311.90. 

ALUMINUM: In 1928 the Baush Ma- 
chine Tool Co. of Springfield, Mass., 
charged that Andrew Mellon’s Alumi- 
num Co. of America was monopolizing 
the aluminum market, and brought suit 
under the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. The 
case drifted through several trials. Last 
year Baush won an award of $2,868,900 
damages. But the Mellon company ap- 
pealed, and in September this year the 
Circuit Court of Appeals reversed the 
previous award and ordered a new trial. 


Last week, to avoid further “waste of 
time and money,” the firms settled their 
differences out of court. Attorneys re- 
fused to disclose details but described 
the settlement as “satisfactory to the 
Aluminum Co.” 


Grain TRADING: February the Grain 
Futures Administration suspended Ar- 
thur W. Cutten from trading on the 
country’s grain exchanges for two 
years. The GFA charged that the Chi- 
cago speculator made false and incom- 
plete reports of his grain transactions 
in 1930 and 1931—a violation of the 
Grain Futures Act. 


Cutten called the government’s action 
“outrageous” and sought vindication in 
court. Last week the Circuit Court of 
Appeals restored his trading privileges. 
It ruled that under the law the Grain 
Futures Administration had no right to 
wait two years after the alleged mis- 
deeds before taking action. 

Joseph W. T. Duvel, grain administra- 
tion chief, declared the government 
would carry the case to the Supreme 
Court. 


EDUCATION 


TEACHERS: Educators Want to 
Turn Out Readers, Not Purists 





In Indianapolis, both Democratic and 
Republican committees have State head- 
quarters in the Claypool Hotel. Believ- 
ing more laws are drafted there than in 
the legislature, Indianians call the hotel 
the unofficial State House. 

Last week 1,900 of the 5,000 members 
of the National Council of Teachers of 
English, gathered in the hotel for their 
25th annual meeting. Appropriately 
they condemned laws that restrain 
teachers from teaching the truth about 
any subject or that demand loyalty 
oaths from them. 

Then the convention turned to school- 
room problems. Grammar and reading 
took up most of the three days’ discus- 
sions. 

Claude M. Feuss, headmaster of Phil- 
lips Academy, declared English teach- 
ers are keeping abreast of the times and 
getting less like Old Jim Jay who “got 
stuck fast in yesterday.’’ He cited de- 
creased emphasis on grammar as an ex- 
ample. The Indianapolis meeting went 
on record to subordinate it even more, 
and to abolish drills. They agreed with 
an old story about the late Prof. Brander 
Matthews of Columbia University, who, 
having been asked to decide a trivial 
grammatical point, sent an erudite re- 
ply, and added a footnote: “Tell the fool 
to go to hell. He’s a damn quibbling 
purist.” 

Then, discussing reading, Paul B. 
Diederich, of Ohio State University, de- 
clared the average American adult 
reads less than one book a year. “The 
largest amount of reading . . is done by 
women clerks and stenographers, and 
consists largely of sentimental ro- 
mances; and the heaviest reading in 
most communities is done by junior 
high school pupils, and declines steadily 
with increasing age and education.” 

Dr. Stella S. Center, co-chairman of 
the English Department in the Theo- 
dore Roosevelt High School, New York 
City, related an experiment to cure this 
defect. When Dr. Center discovered 
59 per cent of the pupils entering her 
school read books below ninth-grade 
level—and many of them fell below the 
sixth grade category—she decided that 
“English instruction in high schools 
must teach pupils to read, whatever 
else may be left undone.” 

Roosevelt High School then tried a 
plan: It initiated Special English classes 
—with five or less pupils—to teach read- 
ing. CWA and PWA provided teachers. 
Each pupil’s reading centered on books 
which held his interest. At the end of 
the term, pupils who previously read 
only pulp magazines were turning to 
literature, ranging from Tarkington’s 
“Seventeen” to Dickens’s “David Cop- 
perfield.” 

Before the convention ended, the 
teachers elected a new president: Miss 
Dora A. Smith. The tall, liberal, out- 
spoken University of Minnesota instruc- 
tor succeeds Dr. Charles S. Thomas of 
Harvard. 
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LINDSEY: State Court Lifts 


Bar for Former Colorado Jurist 


Behind rimless spectacles, Ben B. 
Lindsey beamed: “I am vindicated!” 
The former Denver Juvenile Court 
judge had just heard that the Colorado 
Supreme Court marked his 66th birth- 
day last week by reinstating him as a 
member of the State bar. 

In the years between 1900 and 1927, 
Lindsey turned from a fiery little au- 
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Judge Ben Lindsey: 
Visited by Vindication 


thority on juvenile delinquency into a 
troublesomely outspoken advocate of 
companionate (trial) marriage. In 1927 
the State Supreme Court ousted him as 
a judge by ruling him illegally reelect- 
ed. By convicting him of taking a fee 
while judge in the ngtorious W. E. D. 
Stokes divorce case, it disbarred him 
two years later. 

Then abdominal trouble, which kept 
him hiccoughing for days and necessi- 
tated several serious operations, sent 
him into a few years’ obscurity. 

He emerged in 1934 as NRA code au- 
thority in Los Angeles, resigning that 
Summer to run for election as Califor- 
nia Superior Court Justice. He cam- 
paigned Los Angeles County, expound- 
ing his views and endorsing Upton Sin- 
clair for Governor. Sinclair lost, but 
Lindsey won—by an unprecedented ma- 
jority. 

His first important case was the sen- 
sational Walter Emerson-Barton Sewell 
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wife-swapping suit. After his decision 
(“improper conduct of both parties” 
left the court “no alternative but to 
deny a divorce to either’’), Lindsey re- 
vealed new views on marriage. With 
companionate marriage “a dead issue 
which I dislike discussing,” he now pro- 
claimed himself an advocate of the 
“good old-fashioned marriage ‘until 
death do us part’.” 


Meanwhile in Colorado the Supreme 
Court had offered to reinstate him if 
he would apologize for accusing it of 
political graft in his book, “The Rule of 
Plutocracy in Colorado.” Lindsey re- 
fused. With grim satisfaction he 
watched the successive defeat for re- 
election of each judge who had voted 
to oust him. 


Then came last wéek’s vindication, 
unscheduled and a surprise to Lindsey. 
He would not say whether he would re- 
turn to practice in Colorado. “But you 
may say for me that I have no intention 
to resign as Superior Judge” in Los 
Angeles. 


NEW DEAL: Injunctions for SEC, 
Suits for AAA, Trouble for NLRB 


© “Please take notice—The within ap- 
plication for registration is not filed in 
submission to the claimed jurisdiction 
of the Securities &€ Exchange Com- 
mission but is filed under duress, solely 
because of the penalties imposed by the 
Public Utility Holding Company Act 
of 1935, despite the fact that said pre- 
tended statute is void and unconstitu- 
tional and of no force and effect .. .” 


© “This company claims exemption 

from registration under the terms of 

the Public Utility Holding Company 

Act of 1935, because its business is 

predominantly intrastate in character 
3) 


© “You are summoned to appear be- 
fore this court in person or through 
counsel to show cause why you should 
not be enjoined from enforcing the 
terms of the Public Utility Holding 
Company Act...” 


Sunday, Dec. 1, at 4:30 P.M., SEC 
Commissioner James M. Landis wearily 
shoved aside 58 applications for regis- 
tration, 309 claims for exemption, and 
summonses in 42 injunction suits. Thus 
closed the period during which utilities 
might legally register holdings under 
the Utility Act. 


Ever since Nov. 7, when Federal 
District Judge William C. Coleman of 
Baltimore declared the law “unconsti- 
tutional and invalid in its entirety,” 
Landis has proclaimed himself unwor- 
ried. To _ utilities, his cheerfulness 
seemed excessive in the face of their 
moves and SEC answers. 


A fortnight ago Wednesday, United 
Gas Improvement backed its intention 
to defy registration. It asked the 
Philadelphia Federal District Court to 
enjoin Commissioner Landis from en- 
forcing the holding company law. 

Saturday, Commonwealth & South- 
ern filed a similar injunction suit. 
Monday the Consolidated Gas Co. of 
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AVEL! 
e+-to your children 


«+eto your relatives and friends 
«+-to employees 
-»-to ever yone who ever dreamed of travel 











Tuts Christmas, be different! 

Give Travel through I.1.A.T. Travel 
Certificates. (obtainable at Travel Agents) 
and watch the eyes of your family and 
friends light with joy. For everyone 
wants to travel ... and Travel Certifi- 
cates give them their chance. 


Think of it! 


For $3.50, $5.00, $10.00 (or any amount 
up to $500.00) you can give a gift that 
will be enthusiastically received by 
young, old, every type and temperament, 
every kind of people in every walk of 
life. And whether for $3.50 or $500.00 
Travel Certificates come in the same 
beautiful and impressive Xmas Gift En- 
velope, inscribed with your name as the 
donor and the name of the recipient. 


A practical, personalized, sure-to-be- 
appreciated present that brings with it 
these other rewards: 


1. A year’s free subscription to TRIPS 
($4.00 yearly). 

2. Discounts at smart New York shops, 
restaurants, etc. 

3. A secured Travel Fund in a solid 
Bank, member of the Federal Reserve 
System. 

4. A Gift as good as Gold, that can be 
cashed in if desired less only a nom- 
inal Service Charge. 

Start someone on the road to Travel. 

They continue... 


THIS WAY! 


By adding International Travel Stamps 
(LT S.). (each worth fifty cents) in the 
handsome 48 page illustrated Travel 
Stamp Book that comes free with your 

ift of a Travel Certificate. Our nearest 

ravel Agent or the Institute supplies 
the Stamps. When the Certificate Holder 
collects sufficient Stamps, they are re- 
deemed through the Travel Agent for any 
travel, any line, any clime, any time... 
at full face value! 


This year be Santa with Travel 
in your pack! 
The coupon is your Xmas list. Fill out 


and mail or call at your Travel Agents’ 
and your Xmas gift problem is solved! 


INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR 
ADVANCEMENT OF TRAVEL, Inc. 
565 Fifth Avenue New York, N.Y. 








" 


Please open........ Xmas Travel Certificates for 
PD eateped each and send to me in the beautiful Xmas 
Gift Envelope for inscription. I am attaching names 
and addresses of those for whom I am opening Cer- 
tificates. I enclose: 


(Check () Money Order () Will pay Postman 
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UNDER THIS 
DESERT SUN 2 


Just imagine exchanging snow and sleet for 
warm, dry desert air. Just imagine enjoying, in 
mid-winter, an exhilarating canter over desert trails 
superb golf on grassy courses..a fast game of polo.. 
tennis on palm-shaded courts..the thrill of watching 
real western rodeos, or seeing Indian villages..hunt- 
ing, fishing, hiking! Don’t “just imagine ”— pack 
your bags NOW! Living costs are moderate, and 
Phoenix, or nearby Mesa, Glendale, Tempe, Wick- 
enburg, Chandler and Buckeye, offer all types of 
modern accommodations. 







Winter rates now effective on Rock Island— ws, 
Southern Pacific and Santa Fe Lines. to J 


_./Plhoenix 


CHAMBER of COMMERCE 
317-D Calle del Sol 
Please send me attractive free literature and booklets 


Name 


[a 
93 LANGUAGES 


| SPEAK ANY MODERN LANGUAGE 
IN 3 MONTHS BY LINGUAPHONE 
UNIQUE METHOD BRINGS VOICES 

OF NATIVE MASTERS INTO YOUR | 
OWN HOME..SEND FOR FREE BOOK 

LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
11 Rockefeller Center - New York 
Here’s the Bird News! 


Each issue of the 


SNOWY EGRET 


has a bird map and timely field reports. 4 
seasonal issues, $1. Sample, 15¢. 


% H. A. OLSEN Pippapass, Ky. 
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New York did likewise. Tuesday the 
North American Co. and Stone & Web- 
ster asked for injunctions. 

And Tuesday SEC made its first an- 
swer. In New York Federal District 
Court it brought suit against Electric 
Bond & Share Co. and five affiliates for 
“acts and practices” constituting ‘‘vio- 
lations of the Public Utility Act of 
1935.” As violations it listed activities 
forbidden an unregistered holding com- 
pany—practically every form of busi- 
ness it might engage in and practically 
every use of the mails. 

E. B. & S. replied by ridding its or- 
ganization of interlocking directorates. 

SEC made its second answer: Com- 
missioner Landis and John J. Burns, 
SEC’s general counsel, “borrowed” the 
Treasury Department’s ace lawyer— 
Robert H. Jackson who represented the 
government in the still undecided Mel- 
lon tax case. The trio (see cover) 
made no secret of hoping the E. B. & S. 
case would reach the Supreme Court 
before the Coleman decision. Until 
then, they thought it would stop the 
rash of injunction suits. 

But Wednesday J. P. Morgan’s Unit- 
ed Corporation and three other com- 
panies asked injunctions. SEC replied 
by “borrowing” another attorney— 
James Lawrence Fly of TVA, who last 
year- successfully prosecuted the Sugar 
Institute as a monopoly. 

Friday Henry L. Doherty’s Cities 
Service Corp. headed another batch of 
injunction seekers into court. The same 
day SEC made another answer. To 
intrastate and other specialized types 
of holding companies, it extended 
blanket exemptions from registration. 
From then on applications for exemp- 
tion outnumbered suits for injunctions. 

Meanwhile two victories pleased 
SEC. Federal District Judge William 
H. Holley of Chicago ordered a firm to 
register reserving constitutional rights. 
Federal District Judge John P. Nields 
of Wilmington, Del., refused an opinion 
because the government was not a 
party to a case. 


Government court score to date: 1 
adverse decision; 1 opinign reserved; 1 
case dismissed; 48 cases pending. Su- 
preme Court decision due: Probably 
1936-1937 term. Lawyers’ bets on ver- 
dict: Unconstitutional. 


OrHeER Laws: Mathematicians reck- 
oned that, including utility cases, the 
government now faces 2,500 suits seek- 
ing to void New Deal legislation. Last 
week’s court action involved the fol- 
lowing: 


AAA: At the request of eight Louis- 
iana rice millers, the Supreme Court 
temporarily enjoined processing tax 
collections. Though the “liberal” Jus- 
tices Brandeis, Stone, and Cardozo had 
dissented, all sides agreed this did not 
indicate a 6-3 doom for AAA. 

AAA authorities went further. They 
declared the case involved only the 
question of whether the lower courts 
should have issued the injunction. Un- 
official predictors contradicted AAA 
authorities. They claimed the rice mil- 
lers had definitely attacked the amend- 
ed AA.A’s constitutionality. They point- 
ed out that the Supreme Court had set 
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the case for unusually early argument 
—Dec. 16, a week after it hears Hoo- 
sac Mills’s pleas on the old AAA. 

They guessed that the Supreme 
Court, having heard arguments on old 
and new AAA by Christmas, might 
consider the cases together during the 
holiday recess, and shortly thereafter 
hand down a joint decision on these 
New Deal laws—politically most im- 
portant of all. 

Court score: 1,904 injunctions issued, 
tying up $150,000,000 tax collections: 
163 injunctions dissolved or denied. Su- 
preme Court decision due: on old AAA, 
probably January; on new AAA, pos- 
sibly January. Lawyers’ bets: Consti- 
tutional. 


Guffey Act: James W. Carter chal- 
lenged the Coal Act in August. Only 
last week he got his decision. Justice 
Jesse C. Adkins of District of Co- 
lumbia Supreme Court denied Carter's 
plea for a permanent injunction re- 
straining collection of the tax on which 
the law depends. He ruled the law’s 
price-fixing features constitutional; its 
wages and hours regulations unconsti- 
tutional because Congress set up no 
standards. 

Four days later in a Kansas City, 
Kans., case, Federal District Judge 
John C. Pollock temporarily restrained 
Guffey tax collections. 

Court score: 1 entirely favorable de- 
cision (by Judge Elwood Hamilton of 
Louisville, Ky); 1 partly favorable de- 
cision; 1 restraining order; 36 cases 
pending. Supreme Court decision due: 
probably 1936-1937 session. Lawyers’ 
bets: Unconstitutional. 


Frazier-Lemke Act: Two courts last 
week declared the amended Frazier- 
Lemke farm mortgage moratorium 
still unconstitutional. Federal District 
Judges George C. Scott of Sioux City, 
Iowa, and A. Lee Wyman of Sioux 
Falls, S. D., agreed the revised act has 
the features the Supreme Court object- 
ed to in the original law—by depriv- 
ing mortgagee-creditors of their prop- 
erty, it violates the Constitution’s due 
process clause. 

Court score: 1 favorable decision; 4 
adverse District Court decisions; 1 ad- 
verse Circuit Court of Appeals decision. 
Supreme Court decision due: possibly 
this term. Lawyers’ bets: Unconstitu- 
tional. 


Wagner Act: The National Labor 
Relations Board has received 47 com- 
plaints of discrimination and other il- 
legal acts toward workers. Its sec- 
tional boards have already held hear- 
ings in 32 cases. 

Last week the first suit reached the 
courts: The Majestic Flour Mills asked 
Judge Merrill E. Otis of Kansas City 
for an injunction restraining the act’s 
enforcement. Company lawyers argued 
the law was “an unconstitutional in- 
terference with commerce.” The gov- 
ernment called it machinery for “fa- 
cilitation of interstate commerce.” 
Judge Otis took the case under advise- 
ment. 

Court score: 1 case awaiting deci- 
sion; 4 cases pending. Supreme Court 
decision due: 1936-1937 term. Law- 
yers’ bets: Unconstitutional. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 
SCREEN: Lily Pons’s New Film 
Uses a New Route to an Old End 





Lily Pons, pet of New York’s Metro- 
politan Opera, lent herself to a less re- 
stricted audience last week with the re- 
lease of her first picture, RKO’s “I 
Dream Too Much.” 

Elsie Finn and David G. Wittels, au- 
thors of the screen story, made minor 
movie-opera history. Unlike preceding 
films built around opera singers, they 
did not use the same old plot: heroine 
strives for operatic fame; impresario 
hears her; she wins fame and husband. 

Annette Monard (Miss Pons) so fer- 
vently dislikes practicing that she runs 
away from home and singing teacher. 
Annette wants babies more than a ca- 
reer. She bumps _ into—literally—a 
young composer (Henry Fonda) who 
takes her to a carnival. The next thing 
he knows, he has a hangover and a wife. 

To work in opera sequences—Miss 
Pons sings arias from “Rigoletto” and 
“Lakme”—they had to have an impre- 
sario (Osgood Perkins). Annette takes 
her husband’s opera to him and sings 
part of it. He rejects the work but likes 
her voice and turns her into a success- 
ful opera star. Eventually Annette has 
her husband’s music produced; he be- 
comes the money-maker and she has 
the babies. 

Aside from the arias, Miss Pons sings 
four songs written for the film by Je- 
rome Kern. One particularly delighted 
her—‘“I Got Love”—because “eet ees 
a ’ot song.” The diminutive brunette 
shows a definite bent for comedy and 
drama—long before she started to sing 
she played ingenues on the Paris stage. 
Even in her most difficult singing se- 
quences, Miss Pons is glamorous and 
photographs attractively. 

Director John Cromwell recorded all 
her singing first, without a camera. 
When she appears to sing he used no 
sound track but synchronized the previ- 
ously recorded songs, so that she found 
it unnecessary to contort her face for 
the films. 





STAGE: ‘First Lady’—a Clever 
Comedy of Tea-Table Politics 


Leaving New York’s Music Box 
Theatre last week after laughing 
heartily at “First Lady,” Mrs. James A. 
Farley met the co-author, Katharine 
Dayton. “Did you really write this 
play?” she asked. After being re- 
assured, the wife of the Postmaster 
General—who has been wafted around 
by the whims of Washington society 
for the past three years—-said simply: 
“God bless you.” 

Sam Harris, the producers, also 
poured benedictions on Miss Dayton 
and her collaborator, George S. Kauf- 
man, but for a more obvious reason. 
They had written him a sparkling hit. 
Beyond recording what political dyna- 
mite can be planted over a tea table, 
the authors didn’t bother with political 
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implications. Instead they wrote mis- 
chievously of the amusing society trivia 
that abounds in the nation’s capital. 
The first lady in their play is Lucy 
Wayne (Jane Cowl), wife of the Secre- 
tary of State (Stanley Ridges) and 
granddaughter of a former president. 
Her social rival, Irene Hibbard (Lily 


Cahill), wife of a Supreme Court 
Justice, threatens Lucy’s’ enviable 
status. Lucy believes Irene plans to 


divorce her senile husband and marry 
a young Senator who has presidential 
possibilities. She starts a boom to 
make Hibbard President—thinking 
nothing will come of it—to tie Irene to 
him. The doltish Hibbard suits the 
party, and Lucy realizes she will be 
responsible for putting a moron in the 
White House. 

But Lucy, as she says herself, isn’t 
the granddaughter of a politician for 








CURRENT SHOWS 





STAGE 

HOW BEAUTIFUL WITH SHOES (Anthony 
Laudati): Dramatized from a short story 
of Wilbur Dariel Steele, it tells of a wed- 
ding of a mountain girl and boy. Before 
they marry, an escaped lunatic (Myron 
McCormick) makes love to the girl. it 
should have remained a short story. 

ONE GOOD YEAR (AI Rosen): A poor New 
England girl agrees to have a baby for a 
childless matron, to earn the money to 
study music in Paris. She falls in love 
with the sire of her selection. An unim- 


aginative farce. 
WEEP FOR THE VIRGINS (Group Theatre): 


The story of a poverty stricken San Diego 
family, whose three daughters come to 
various sorts of ruin, due to their mother’s 
stupid influence. Cheryl Crawford's di- 
rection lacks motivation, as does the play. 

WHATEVER GOES UP (Crosby Gaige): Ad- 
mirers of Ernest Truex will like his per- 
formance as a cigar clerk who wins a for- 
tune in a sweepstake. The play is not as 
good as its actors. 





nothing. She rights things while toss- 
ing off some of the brightest lines this 
season has produced. 

Miss Cowl plays Lucy with polite and 
stylish venom. In her scenes with 
Miss Cahill, she polishes off her rival 
with all the grandeur of a duchess and 
the barbed wit of a sophisticate. 

Mr. Kaufman fetched in a large and 
perfect group of actors who play their 
parts skilfully under his well planned 
direction. They read their lines as 
though they had just occurred to them 
and seem at home in Donald Oenslager’s 
lived-in-looking sets. 

Miss Dayton—daughter of James C. 
Dayton, Hearst publisher for 30 years 
—hbecame a playwright because of a 
chance remark. Two years ago after 
doing some feature articles for a Wash- 
ington press service, she began writing 
a series of political travesties for The 
Saturday Evening Post. A _ friend, 
Ethel Taylor, whom she had known as 
a schoolgirl—and hadn’t seen since— 
wrote her, explaining that she had an 
authors’ agency, and suggested Miss 
Dayton write a play. 

Miss Dayton explained she knew 
nothing about playwriting, and didn’t 
plan to learn unless she could get the 
best teacher—George Kaufman for ex- 
ample. “I reasoned that now I had 
established myself in one branch of 
writing it would be foolish for me to 
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i The New Merriam- 
Webster, greatest of the 
} famous Merriam-Webster series, 
i} is now ready—completely re- 
ij made and greatly enlarged to 
} cover fully the vast number of 
new words and new facts in 
every field of thought. 

| The Greatest Single Volume 

Ever Published 

H} More than ever the Supreme 
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start another. I didn’t want to spend 
my time running around with a play 
in my hot little hand, -begging some- 
one to produce it.” A week after Miss 
Dayton wrote Miss Taylor, the agent 
phoned: “I’ve made a luncheon en- 
gagement for you tomorrow with 
George Kaufman.” 

Miss Dayton swears that once any- 
one writes a play with George Kauf- 
man they never want to write one 
without him. ‘“He’s so grand, so sensi- 
tive. He’s a gentle man.” 


‘BOY MEETS GIRL’: New Formula Uses 
An Old One With Hilarious Results 


Bella and Samuel Spewack, husband 
and wife—playwrights by preference, 
movie writers by profession—did some 
preferred nibbling at the hands that 
feed them in “Boy Meets Girl” which 
opened in New York last week. They 
took Hollywood and its inhabitants for 
a wintry sleigh ride. 

They set their comedy right in the 
lap of a Hollywood producer (Royal 
Beal), and romped their fascinating 
characters around his elaborate desk. 
Two collaborating scenario writers 
(Jerome Cowan and Allyn Joslyn) do 
the most romping. They grind out 
their assignments, using the same 
formula for each: Boy meets girl, boy 
loses girl; boy wins girl. And the 
Spewacks use the same formula on 
which to hang their bouncing lines. 

Between concocting scenes for a 
Wild-West Romeo (Charles McClel- 
land) and plaguing him and their pro- 
ducer with irreverencies, the writing 
team stumbles on a new variation for 
their plot. Susie, a waitress (Joyce 
Arling), faints. Coming to, she ex- 
plains her illness with charming frank- 
ness: she’s going to have a baby and 
has no husband. The writers solve 
her problem and theirs by writing the 
unborn baby into the script. 

Susie’s “Happy” becomes the biggest 
celluloid sensation since pictures first 
talked. He steals pictures from any 
actor who has the misfortune to play 
with him, and earns enough money to 
send his mother to high school. Finally, 
a crooked agent engineers incredible 
complications, and it takes measles and 
transatlantic telephone calls—on other 
people’s phones—to straighten every- 
thing out and get “Happy” a father 
(James MacColl). 

George Abbott, serving as director 
and producer, put his excellent cast 
through breathless paces. The farce 
never once lets up, nor do the de- 
lighted audiences’ laughs. 

During rehearsals, rumor had the 
authors fashioning their collaborators 
around Ben Hecht and Charles Mac- 
Arthur, who are never above playing a 
prank—even when engaged in the seri- 
ous business of Hollywood scenario 
writing. Just before the opening, both 
writing teams—Spewack and Spewack, 
Hecht and MacArthur—entered ve- 
hement denials. And though Hecht 
and MacArthur never engaged in the 
precise series of absurdities the play 
projects—they never wrote Westerns— 
no other writing team could have in- 
spired the characterizations. 
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ICE: Airlines Help Uncle Sam 
Keep Postoffice Slogan Honest 


“Neither snow, nor rain, nor heat, 
nor gloom of night stays these couriers 
from the swift completion of their 
appointed rounds.” Literal-minded air- 
line pilots squirm when speakers at 
aviation banquets borrow this line of 
Herodotus from the facade of the New 
York City Postoffice. Applied to their 
profession, it has never been complete- 
ly true. 

Beacon lights and radio beams licked 
the gloom of night for them years ago. 
Heat never was a problem. They take 
most rains in stride. But snow, or the 
upper air condition that causes snow, 
still cancels more Winter schedules 
than anything else save low ceilings at 
objective airports. 

Soft snow piles up swiftly along the 
front edges of wings, wires and control 
surfaces. More seriously, when a plane 
flies through a cloud in below-freezing 
temperatures, ice forms along those 
same parts. Worst of all, ice clings to 
propeller hubs and the inner parts of 
propeller blades. 

Sometimes such accumulations bring 
trouble through their sheer weight. 
More frequently they spoil the shapes 
of wings and control surfaces, increas- 
ing resistance or ruining effectiveness. 
The propeller ice breaks off unevenly, 
leaving. unbalanced centrifugal forces 
that can tear out engines or force their 
stoppage. 

Eight years ago the Daniel Guggen- 
heim Fund for the Promotion of Aero- 
nautics helped Dr. William C. Geer of 
Cornell start an attack on the whole 
icing problem. About a year later 
Geer went to the B. F. Goodrich C». 
Since then, that company, government 
agencies and various airlines Lave co- 
operated with considerable success. 

Of all devices tried, the most effec- 
tive have been long rubber sleeves that 
normally lie flat along the front edges 
of wings and control surfaces. When 
ice forms, the pilot turns on a pump 
that sends periodic charges of air into 
the sleeves, making them alternately 
swell out and collapse. That breaks up 
the ice and allows it to be blown off. 

But progress with the propeller prob- 
lem lagged behind. Oil-doused rubber 
covers for hubs and inner blades slowed 
ice formation, but the oil film soon gave 
out under severe conditions. 

Last week Eugene Vidal, director of 
the United States Bureau of Air Com- 
merce, announced an apparent victory. 
A nine months’ experimental program 
carried out by Goodrich, TWA, and the 
bureau had developed a device that 
feeds a continuous supply of alcohol 
and glycerin solution to the propeller 
hub. From there centrifugal force 
carries it out along the blades. 

TWA has begun mounting these 
“slinger rings” at the rate of one ship 
a week. Other lines have placed orders. 
Traffic departments hope Herodotus’s 
slogan henceforth will be more directly 
usable. 
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FLORIDA 


HAVANA — NASSAU — SOUTH 


From ice and blizzards to tumbling 
surf and green fairways .... to the 


EMPIRE OF SUNSHINE 
It’s Now Only One-Night-Out from 
Boston and intermediate points to all 
Florida Resorts — two daily trains. 
FOUR FAMOUS TRAINS — morning, 
afternoon and evening departures from 
Pennsylvania Station (P.R.R.) New York. 
TAKE YOUR AUTO — One Additional 
Railroad Ticket Carries It. 

LOW RAILROAD FARES 
Go quickest, safest way — via the only 
double track route to Florida. 





’ Atlantic Coast Line 
|" Dhe Standard Reairoad off the South. 
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ever conceived 


This winter enjoy a COMPLETE va- 
cation . . . in the Center of the Winter- 
time World . . . where important sports 
tournaments and social functions attract 
champions, notables and experienced 
travelers of two continents. In short, 
the Miami Biltmore. {] Special privi- 
leges include membership (upon ap- 
proval of membership committee) in the 
exclusive Florida Year-Round Clubs. . . 
and complete transportation service to 
take you everywhere in this resort area. 


For yp mepd information and reservations, address 
hotel direct; or New York office, 521-Sth Ave., Suite 
2421; Chicago office, 180 N. Michigan Ave., Room 1015 
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SCIENCE 


DENTAL SURGERY : Painless Way 
To Practice Painless Dentistry 





Since last March, 500 people with 
throbbing, agonizing toothaches have 
marched into the free clinic run by Co- 
lumbia University’s School of Dental 
and Oral Surgery. They watched nerv- 
ously while young dentists dipped tiny 
cotton swabs in a colorless liquid, and 
expected the worst when they felt the 
swabs going into painful cavities. But 
within a minute, pain miraculously dis- 
appeared. Buzzing metal drills brought 
no anguished moans as they scooped out 
rotted tooth interiors. 

Until last week, Columbia’s dental 
school withheld announcement of the 
“desensitizer” which Dean Willard C. 
Rappleye considers “one of the most 
outstanding contributions to the prac- 
tice of dentistry.” Patent difficulties not 
yet settled, plus the desire for a wide 
clinical test, caused the delay. 

Dr. Leroy L. Hartman, 43 years old 
and prematurely white-haired, started 
work on his pain-killer in 1916 while 
practicing dentistry in Seattle. He 
knew every tooth had three parts: the 
shiny outer layer of enamel; dentine, 
a bony substance which composes the 
bulk of a tooth; and pulp, the tiny can- 
dle-flame-shaped tooth interior made up 
of nerves, blood vessels and connective 
tissue. He also knew most pain sensa- 
tion came when decay or a dentist’s 
drill struck the sensitive dentine. 

Prior to Dr. Hartman, almost all re- 
search directed toward painless dentist- 
ry attacked the tooth from the inside. 
With cocaine and novocain dentists at- 
tempted to block off tooth nerves lead- 
ing to the pulp. Since many patients 
object to piercing novocain needles, Dr. 
Hartman decided to try from the out- 
side. 

If he could somehow deaden the thick 
dentine coating around tooth nerves, he 
knew no painful sensations would leak 
through. So he studied chemistry and 
sought a substance that would do the 
trick. He tried half-a-dozen compounds, 
but none worked satisfactorily: some 
destroyed nerves; others left serious 
after-effects. Finally last March, he 
found what he wanted. 

Until the present patent squabble is 
settled—he has assigned all rights to 
University Patents, Inc., a Columbia 
University corporation—Dr. Hartman 
will not tell either name or chemical 
composition of his “‘desensitizer.” But 
he confidently expects it to be on the 
market within the next few months. 
Then painless dentistry will be a reality. 

Meanwhile he has no hesitation in 
telling how to use his new chemical 
when it is available. It is effective only 
after decay has exposed the dentine. 
Then a minute drop deposited by a cot- 
ton swab deadens all sensation in 60 
to 90 seconds. Sensation reappears in 
20 minutes to an hour. Meanwhile the 
dentist has had ample time to do his 
drilling and filling. But the new sub- 
stance is valueless where enamel is un- 
broken. 

The day he made his announcement, 











The Tastiest Ocean 
Treat from Gloucester 
plump, tender, juicy 
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FILLETS 


I guarantee them 
to please you! 
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Just 
what you 
want for 
a hearty 
breakfast! 


TASTE THEM 
AT MY EXPENSE 


You’ll never know how delicious fish can 
be until you serve some of my mackerel 
fillets, prepared the Down East way. It will 
be the rarest treat you’ve known in months. 
Take one of my new, small, meaty Fall- 
caught mackerel fillets. Freshen it. Broil it 
in its own juices to a tempting brown, until 
the rich, tender meat falls apart at 
the touch of your fork. Serve piping 
hot. Your mouth will water at its 
appetizing aroma. You’ll smack your 
lips over its wonderful flavor. 


What Makes My Mackerel 
Fillets So Good? 


But you must get the right kind of mackerel fillets— 
the pick of the new Fall catch is what you want— 
to get this real food joy. That’s the secret of the 
tempting goodness of my mackerel fillets. I send you 
the choicest fillets that are carefully sliced from the fat, 
tender sides of the new Fall-caught mackerel. Prac- 
tically boneless, no waste parts whatever, these mack- 
erel fillets are so tender and full bodied that they just 
flake into juicy mouthfuls. 


Send No Money Now— 
unless you wish to as | 


Just send the coupon below or 











write me a letter, and I'll ship you Extra 

a pail of 18 extra choice mack- Choice 
erel fillets—each fillet suitable for M k ] 
an individual serving. My fillets ackere 
come to you all cleaned—no heads } 

—no tails—no large body bones— Fillets 


no waste whatever—just meaty fil- 
lets packed in new brine in a wax- 
lined wooden pail. Taste one— 
broiled the Down East way. If 
not satisfied it’s the finest mack- 
erel you ever tasted, return the 
balance at my expense. Otherwise, 


Only 
$*00 


send me only $2 within 10 days. Delivered 
200,000 families get their seafood FREE! 
from me this ‘‘prove-it-yourself’’ Anywhere 
way. I’ve been doing business this in the U. S. 








way for 50 years and I must say 
that this is the lowest price for 
this size pail of mackerel fillets I’ve ever offered. 
Send your coupon today for this real Gloucester treat. 
Frank E. Davis, The Gloucester Fisherman 
164 Central Wharf, Gloucester, Mass. 
ee ee ee ne ee 
Mr. Frank E. Davis, The Gloucester Fisherman 
164 Central Wharf, Gloucester, Mass. 


My dear Mr. Davis: Please send me, all charges pre- 
paid, a pail containing 18 extra choice mackerel fillets, 





clear fish, no heads, tails, or waste parts, and prac- 
entirely satisfied, I will return the rest at your ex- 
pense and will owe you nothing. Otherwise, I'll send 


tically boneless. If, after trying a few fillets, I am not | 
you $2.00 within 10 days.” ] 


SRI icocsessinintnsnsnsnsintcnsntnabtnenienbtensiienseannlaniiieldiamegmnmapeinientigin : | 
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Bank or other reference.........-.0+-0-00 - 
*If you wish to send check for full amount now, I'll l 


include with your mackerel a copy of my 25c beautifully 
illustrated cook book containing 136 delightful seafood 
recipes. Your money will be instantly refunded if 
you are not pleased in every way. 
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Dr. Hartman, cheerful and friendly, re- 
ceived a hundred telephone calls from 
people wanting him to fill their teeth. 
His secretary composed a uniform re- 
ply: “Dr. Hartman is fully occupied 
...- your own dentist will be able to use 
it if he wishes after a short while.” 

As the bell continued to jangle, the 
man whose discovery is sure to boom 
the $450,000,000-a-year dental industry 
sighed: “I do hope these calls do not 
mean any dentists will suffer a let-down 
in business . . . while patients wait for 
this to come out.” 


3 
MEDICINE: U.S. Doctors Try Out 


A French Tuberculosis Weapon 


A pretty Washington society girl, 
wearing lacy 1860 pantalettes, trotted 
| self-consciously up White House steps 
a fortnight ago. The girl—Jane Marsh, 
dressed in the costume of this year’s 
penny Christmas Seal design—pre- 


sented President Roosevelt with a sheaf: 


of National Tuberculosis Association 
stamps for his collection. This perform- 
ance unofficially opened the sales drive 
that annually nets about $3,500,000. 


ISOLATION: On Mar. 24, 1882, Robert 
Koch, notable German bacteriologist, 
squinted through his microscope and 
| saw squirming little rod-like microbes. 
| He had isolated the bacillus of tubercu- 
losis that annually killed hundreds of 
thousands of humans. The discovery 
put an army of scientists on the trail 
of preventive vaccines. and curative 
serums, 

Until 1920 the National Tuberculosis 
Association dribbled money into these 
fruitless research attempts. But the 
bulk of the 5 per cent it gets from 
Christmas Seal sales—the balance goes 
to the 2,000-odd local tuberculosis so- 
cieties—-went into educational work. 
The society taught quarry workers to 
keep silica dust out of their lungs with 
masks, school children to breathe fresh 
air, and the general public to recognize 
the disease’s symptoms. Death rates 
per 100,000 tumbled from 202 in 1900 
to 60 in 1933. 


In 1920 the organization went off on 
a completely new research tangent. 
Thirty-eight years’ work on the bacillus 
itself convinced association heads the 
microbe presented too complex a prob- 
lem. So they decided to break down 
the bacillus, study its component fats, 
proteins and sugars, and see how they 
act on the body. 


Outstanding researchers volunteered 
to attack these separate angles. Sharpe 
& Dohme and Parke, Davis & Co., drug 
makers, spent $50,000 supplying free 
bacterial cultures. At Yale, Dr. Treat 
B. Johnson, Sterling Professor of Chem- 
istry, went to work breaking the bugs 
up into their chemical components. 
The Rockefeller Institute’s brilliant 
but little known Dr. Florence R. Sabin 
tested the effect of each of Johnson’s 
fractions on experimental animals. A 
dozen other workers all over the coun- 
try attacked other phases of the prob- 
lem. 

Already they have discovered that 








the sugar fractions in the bacilli cause 
the fever accompanying the disease ang 
that fats eat away lung tissue. Attack. 
ing the problem bit by bit, researchers 
are looking for vaccines that will offset 
effects of these bacterial parts. When 
this work is completed they will com- 
bine all the preventives into an omnip- 
otent vaccine to ward off the disease. 


PREVENTIVE: Pending completion of 
this work, consumptives bound for the 
74,000 graves tuberculosis fills every 
year in the United States, must depend 
on rest and diet cures. Persons con- 
stantly exposed to the disease may put 
some faith in bacillus Calmette-Guerin 
(BCG) preventive vaccine. 

Working in the Pasteur Institute's 
experimental station at Lille, France, 
Albert Calmette and Alphonse Guerin 
in 1906 observed that cattle injected 
with virulent tubercle bacilli set up a 
resistance to future injections. Why 
not, they asked themselves, use this as 
the basis of a preventive vaccine? Why 
not weaken a stra‘n of bacteria so it 
could be safely injected into human be- 
ings to set up mild cases of tubercu- 
losis? Possibly this would ward off 
future cases. 

The two men started work. They fed 
bacterial cultures on potatoes soaked in 
glycerine, then lessened their virility 
by adding beef bile. Over a thirteen- 
year period they transplanted their 
cultures 230 times. With each trans- 
planting the bacilli became weaker. 

In last week’s issue of The American 
Journal of Diseases of Children, two 
Philadelphia doctors reported one of 
the most comprehensive tests ever 
made with the vaccine. 

Drs. Arthur M. Dannenberg, pedia- 
trician, and Joseph D. Aronson, Nation- 
al Association researcher and bacteri- 
ologist at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania’s Henry Phipps Institute, started 
their test in 1928—a year after the first 
American child received BCG vaccine. 
They got virulent cultures at the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co.’s Mount Mc- 
Gregor, N. Y., sanatorium, attenuating 
them as the Frenchmen did. 

Then in Philadelphia hospitals they 
sought likely children for the test. 
Those they found they divided into 
three groups: 1—Children in constant 
contact with tubercular people whose 
sputum carried the bacilli; 2—Those in 
contact with tuberculars having bac- 
teria-free sputum; 3—Those not in con- 
tact with any known sufferer. They 
subdivided each group of children into 
those who would receive the vaccine 
and those who would act as controls. 


ReEsuLTS: In Group 1, 26 white and 
15 Negro babies got BCG vaccine. One 
died from tuberculosis complicated by 
a severe attack of measles sixteen 
months after vaccination. In the un- 
vaccinated control group—54 white and 
30 Negro babies—there were ten deaths. 

In Group 2, vaccinated children—no 
deaths; unvaccinated--two deaths. 
Group 3 had no deaths. 

The doctors cautiously concluded that 
the BCG vaccine, administered by 
mouth in three doses, “may prove of 
value in reducing mortality from this 
disease in infancy and childhood.” 
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Born: To Empress Nagako and Em- 
peror Hirohito of Japan, a 64-pound 
son, their sixth child and second boy, 
Nov. 28, in Tokyo. Only the day be- 
fore, the Empress had donned the sa- 
cred girdle, usually worn for several 
weeks before childbirth. Dec. 4, court 
scholars, versed in Japanese history 
and religion, will present the infant 
Prince with a white scroll, inscribed 
with the mame they have chosen for 
him. After this ceremony, Shinto priests 
appear before the shrines of the im- 
perial ancestors and deities to report 
the birth and name of the child, second 
in succession to the Japanese throne. 


MarrieED: Alice F. du Pont, 22, avia- 
tor and daughter of A. Felix du Pont, 
vice president of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., and James Paul Mills, 
26, youngest member of the United 
States Polo Association’s executive 
committee, in Wilmington, Del. 


DivorceD: Alvin Karpis, Public En- 
emy No. 1, by Dorothy Karpis, mas- 
seuse, in Tulsa, Okla. Karpis, currently 
sought by Federal agents, was last 
heard from in August when he threat- 
ened to kill J. Edgar Hoover. Mrs. 
Karpis, in an uncontested suit, charged 
her husband with desertion. The court 
restored her maiden name—Slaymen. 


Divorce SOuGHT: By Oscar J. Schue- 
ler, Stamford, Conn. brewer, from Ada 
Mildred Schueler, his second wife in 
Bridgeport. Grounds: Mrs. Schueler 
was sentenced in October to life im- 
prisonment for kicking to death Schue- 
ler’s 9-year-old daughter by his first 
wife. 

ResiGgNeD: Dr. Max Mason, mathe- 
matics instructor and wartime inven- 
tor of the Mason hydrophone, a device 
for detecting and locating submarines, 
as president of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, Dr. Mason gives up the post he 
has held for five years to do research 
in mathematical physics. 


Diep: Dr. James Henry Breasted, 70, 
Director of the Oriental Institute of the 
University of Chicago since 1919, and 
author of widely used ancient history 
texts, of a streptococcus infection fol- 
lowing malaria, in New York. Dr. 
Breasted was known especially for his 
work in deciphering ancient inscrip- 
tions. His translations of one papyrus 
revealed that delicate surgery, even 
the transplanting of glands, had been 
practiced 3,000 years ago. Under his 
direction, the unearthing of Megiddo, 
the ancient Armageddon, brought to 
light a layer-cake view of civilization 
—a stone age city 120 feet below a 
Sth century chapel. Breasted’s death 
recalled a 13-year-old superstition, 
“Tutankhamen’s Curse”: ‘Death shall 
come on swift wings to him that 
toucheth the Tomb of Pharaoh.” 
Breasted, who deciphered the seals out- 
side the unopened doorway of the 
Egyptian tomb, called the curse “Tom- 
myrot.” 


Edwin Wilbur Rice Jr., 73, from 
1913 to 1922 president of General 
Electric, and since then honorary 
chairman of its board, of heart disease, 
in Schenectady. Rice, in the electrical 
business for 55 years, became technical 
director of the newly formed General 
Electric Co. in 1892. An inventor him- 
self, the young utilities executive was 
largely responsible for the late Charles 
P. Steinmetz’s association with G-E. 
To Rice’s credit also are the company’s 
research laboratory and its vast elec- 
trical power system, begun when he 
encouraged the investigation of the 
Curtis steam turbine. 


Dr. Edward Starr Judd, 57, abdom- 
inal surgeon and in 1932 president of 
the American Medical Association, in 
Chicago. Dr Judd began his medical 
career as first assistant to Dr. Charles 
H. Mayo. He never left’ the Mayo 
Clinic. In his seventeen years as chief 
of its surgical staff, Judd, because of 
the number of doctors who came to 
him for operations, became known as 
“the surgeon’s surgeon.” He considered 
the four major health problems to be 
heart disease, cancer, mental ailments 
and pneumonia. Both Dr. Judd and 
Dr. George E. Brown, Mayo blood ves- 
sel specialist, who died two days previ- 
ously, succumbed to pneumonia. 


Other Deaths: Benjamin E. Bensin- 
ger, 67, from 1905 to 1931 president 
of the Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., 
makers of billiard equipment 
Charles Millard Pratt, 80, financier, 
philanthropist, from 1899 to 1911 sec- 
retary of the’ Standard Oil Co. and 
former president of Pratt Institute... 
Dr. Kenyon L. Butter field, 67, educator, 
president of Rhode Island State College 
of Agriculture from 1903 to 1906, 
Massachusetts State College 1906 to 
1924, and of Michigan State College 
1924 to 1928 ... Arthur H. Lamborn, 
64, board chairman of Lamborn & Co., 
reputedly the largest sugar brokerage 
firm in the world ... Edwin C. Taylor, 
61, since 1908 Professor of Painting 
and Design at the Yale School of Fine 
Arts. In the past eleven years, ten 
of his pupils have won the Prix de 
Rome ... M. Carey Thomas, 78, au- 
thoress, feminist, president of Bryn 
Mawr College from 1894 to 1922, and 
since then its president emeritus... 
Princess Victoria Alexandra, 67-year- 
old maiden sister of King George V. 


Sick List: H. C. (Bud) Fisher, car- 
toonist, creator of “Mutt and Jeff” 
(right elbow and right hip joint frac- 
tured in a fall at the Yale-Harvard 
football game): recovering in Gotham 
Hospital, New York. 


Mrs. Edith Kermit Roosevelt, widow 
of the former President (hip fractured 
four weeks ago): able to _ receive 


Thanksgiving Day calls from members | 


of her family. 


Mae Marsh, movie actress - (opera- 
tion for ruptured appendix five weeks 
ago): well enough to have Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner with her family in Santa 
Monica, Calif., Hospital. 
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@ For a man's gift, Kensington rings true. 
Leading department stores, jewelers, 
and specialty shops everywhere are 
showing a provocative variety of 
Kensington pieces. Recognize them by 
their name, by their unique lustre, very 
like old Silver. This new metal cannot 


tarnish, will not stain. 
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EVEN FINER 


.. than its setting 


Beautiful as is its setting ...the 
SHERRY-NETHERLAND is even 
more favorably known for its 
comfort, convenience and the 
excellence of its service. 








Suites of 1 to 5 rooms, each with large 
serving pantry, by the day, week, 
month or longer. 
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Already NEWS-WEEK representatives are making Christmas money. 


They find that selling NEWS-WEEK gift subscriptions is as profitable as it is easy. 


NEWS-WEEK itself has paved the way. 
It is recognized by intelligent, progres- 
sive — as the indispensable illus- 
trated news-magazine. 


NEWS-WEEK is the perfect Christmas 
gift; useful, lasting, inexpensive. 


If you, too, want Christmas money— and 
now is the time to earn it- just = 
and mail the coupon below. It will 
bring you full instructions and supplies. 


cc-ocoCneCeerer er ee e - -- 


Representatives’ Department, 
NEWS-WEEK Inc. 

1270 Sixth Ave., 

New York City, N. Y. 


I am interested in earning Christmas money. 
Please tell me bow. 
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RADIO CHECK LIST 
DEC. 7-13 





Light -face figures indicate 
A.M. Black figures P.M. Hours 
given in Eastern, Central, Moun- 
tain, and Paci:ic Standard Time, 


SAT. (ith): All Sibelius: On the eve of the 
Finnish composer’s 70th birthday (see page 
19), Dr. Sergei Koussevitzky conducts Jean 
Sibelius’s “The Swan of Tuonela,” “Poh. 
jola’s Daughter,” and “‘Tapiola.”’ 8:15 E.'.- 
7315 C.T.; 6:15 M.T.; 5:15 P.T. NBC—WJz. 


William E. Borah: The Idaho Senator. 
possible Republican candidate for Pr: 
dential nomination, opens a series of radio 
blasts at the Old Guard in his own party 
and the New Dealers among Democrats 
10:30 E.T.; 9:30 C.T.; 8:30 M.T.; 7:30 P.T. 
CBS. 


Paul Robeson: On Wallace Beery’s Chateau 
program, the Negro ‘baritone sings “Congo” 
and ‘“‘Water Boy.” He co-stars with Jim 
Thorpe, Indian football hero, and with 


Shaw and Lee, comedy team. 9:30 E.T,: 
8:30 C.T.; 7:30 M.T.; 6:30 P.T. NBC— 
WEAF, 








SUN, (8th): “Round Table’: With complete 
informality, teachers at the University of 
Chicago pitch into controversial issues jn 
the news. 12:30 E.T.; 11:30 C.T.; 10:30 
M.T.; 9:30 P.T. NBC—WEAF. 


Lotte Lehmann: The Metropolitan soprano 
joins the New York Philharmonic-sy 

phony in an aria from Goetz’s “‘Taming of 
the Shrew,” and Hugo Wolf’s ‘‘Anacreon's 
irab,”” “Der Freund,” and “Er Ist’s.” 3:00 
E.T.; 2:00 C.T.; 1:00 M.T.; 12:00 P.T. CBS. 


MON, (9th): Franklin D. Roosevelt: The Pres- 
ident addresses the annual convention of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation 
Chicago. Forecasters expect him to 
fend the tariff pact he negotiated with 
Canada last month. 11:00 E.T.; 10:00 C.T.; 
9:00 M.T.; 8:00 P.T. NBC—WEAF—W Jz. 
CBS. From Chicago, the President hur: 
to South Bend, Ind., where Notre Da: 
University awards him a degree of Doct 
of Laws and Letters, Honoris Causa. A 
other degree goes to Dr. Carlos Romulo 
leading newspaper publisher of the r 
cently liberated Philippine Islands. 4:00 
E.T.; 3:00 C.T.; 2:00 M.T.; 1:00 P.T. NBC 
—WEAF. CBS, 


“Let’s Talk it Over’: A new program of 
“feminine opinion on topics of current ir 
terest,’” involves Emily Post, exponent of 
etiquette; Ann Hard, news commentato: 
and Alma Kitchell, contralto. 4:30 E.T 
3:30 C.T.; 2:30 M.T.; 1:30 P.T. NBC—WJZ 


James A. Farley: The Postmaster General 
answers a criticism of New Deal taxatior 
made November 26th by Henry P. Fletche 

chairman of the Republican National Com 
mittee. 10:45 E.T.; 9:45 C.T.; 8:45 M.T.; 
7:45 P.T. CBS. 


TUES. (10th): Lois Long: The radio hostess 
“entertains” Ruby Elzi, star in “Porgy 
and Bess,’’ Jacques Fray, pianist; and Lee 
Brody, cafe blues singer. 3:00 E.T.; 2:00 
C.T.; 1:00 M.T.; 12:00 P.T. CBS. 


“Poet’s Gold”: William Rose Beret, Leo 
nora Speyer, and other well-known birds 
help David Ross celebrate the fifth anni 
versary of his poetry readings. 10:45 E.T.; 
9:45 C.T.; 8:45 M.T.; 7:45 P.T. CBS. 


WED. (11th): “How to Write an Autobiogra- 
phy’: G. B. Stern, British woman novelist 
who. has just written one, tells how to go 
about it. 4:00 E.T.; 3:00 C.T.; 2:00 M.T.; 

1:00 P.T. NBC—WEAF. 


Music Guild: Harold Samuel, pianist, ap 
pears with Frank Black’s string ensemble 
in a recital of classics. 10:30 E.T.; 9:30 
C.T.; 8:30 M.T.; 7:30 P.T. NBC—WEAF. 


THURS. (12th): “Music Is My Hobby”: Archi- 
bald F. MeNichol, broker-violinist, and 
Frank La Forge, painter-pianist, perforn 
in a program of amateurs successful in 
other fields. 7:30 E.T.; 6:30 C.T.; 5:30 M.T.; 
4:30 P.T. NBC—WEAF. 


Minneapolis Symphony: Eugene Ormand) 
conducts Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony 
and Wagner’s “Die Meistersinger’”’ prelude. 
11:30 E.T.; 10:30 C.T.; 9:30 M.T.; 8:30 P.T. 
NBC—WEAF. 






FRI, (13th): Osgood Perkins: The Broadway 
actor becomes master of ceremonies for 4 
musical revue starring Eleanor Powell, 
dancer and torch singer. 8:00 E.T.; 7:00 
C.T.; 6:00 M.T.; 5:00 P.T. CBS. 
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WOOLLCOTT: Town Crier Writes 
A New Book With a Paste Brush 


THE WOOLLCOTT READER, Bypaths in the 
Realms of Gold. Edited by Alexander 
Woollcott. 1,011 pages, 200,000 words. Vik- 
ing, New York. $3. 

“JT have never written a book. I’ve 
simply pasted up the stuff I have al- 
ready sold,” announced Alexander 
Woollcott last year, after publishing a 
collection of his radio speeches and New 
Yorker pieces in ‘“‘While Rome Burns.” 
For his “Reader,” he has pasted up six- 
teen samples of prose “already sold” by 
other authors. 

In 1926 Professor Charles T. Cope- 
land, whom Woollcott has always 
poosted, produced a similar book with 
a similar title but more selections. The 
“Copeland Reader” began with Homer 
and the Bible and ended with Rupert 
Brooke and Heywood Broun. Woollcott’s 
choices range from Anthony Hope’s 
1884 “Dolly Dialogues,” to last year’s 
novel, “A Handful of Dust,” by Evelyn 
Waugh. 

Most of the selections provide either 
wistful whimsy or straight grief: With 
books as well as broadcasts the radio- 
christened Town Crier likes to make his 
audience cry. William Allen White, 
Rebecca West.and*Clarence Day furnish 
obituary notices originally written for 
newspapers. J. M. Barrie, Thornton 
Wilder and Richard Harding Davis sup- 
ply sentimental tributes to a mother, a 
New Jersey family and a dog. Only 
Anthony Hope and “Saki” (H. H. Mun- 
ro) offer humor. 

Though the Town Crier has stated 
that “if I were a book reviewer I would 
cut my throat,” he tags each sample 
with a note praising the author. Such 
eulogies are his specialty. 


By air he has successfully boosted 
several previously obscure books. In 
October, 1934, a year after publication, 
only 2,500 copies of ‘‘Lost Horizon” by 
the English novelist, James Hilton, had 
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ACME 
Alexander Woollcott: He Helps 
Bind His Book He Didn’t Write 





found a market. Woollcott mentioned 
it in two broadcasts: by the middle of 
November, sales totaled 18,000. 

Three Sundays ago, reviewing the 
recently published “Valiant Is the Word 
for Carrie,” by Barry Benefield, he 
shouted, ‘“‘You—-whoever you be—I 
don’t care—an old professor of Greek, 
or a little high school girl, or an Iowa 
farmer, or a manicurist in Atlantic 
City—you, I think, will find Carrie 
mysteriously warming to the cockles 
of your foolish heart.” 

On Monday, orders from bookstores 
all over the country flooded the pub- 
lishers. 


FIELDING BURKE: A Proletarian | 


Tale With No Moscow Message 


A STONE CAME ROLLING. By Fielding 
Burke. 412 pages, 80,000 words. Longmans, 
Green, New York. $2.50. 


Miss Fielding Burke, cheery, gray- 
haired proletarian novelist of North 
Carolina, conspicuously avoids the usual 
proletarian formulas in her novels as 
well as in real life. Though she has 
worked alongside poor white farmers 
and wage-earners, and has helped feed 
hungry strikers during the past two 
years, she belongs to no radical organi- 
zation. And while she writes like a 
fighting Socialist, she does not overload 
her story with sex, monotonous horrors, 
or sermons from Moscow. 

“A Stone Came Rolling,” sequel to 
her first novel, ‘‘Call Home the Heart,” 
describes labor troubles in the imag- 
inary mill-town of Dunmow. Ishma, a 
somewhat over-exalted laborite from 
the mountains, promotes two strikes, 
one of which fails, while the other hangs 
in the air at the end of the story. Bly 
Emberson, mill owner, is converted to 
the workers’ cause but dies before he 
can do anything about it. The tale 
shifts back and forth between capital- 
ists, laborers, and religious fanatics. 

Miss Burke believes that Protestant 
fundamentalism has done more than 
anything to delay class struggles in her 
State. Whether or not readers share 
her apparent enthusiasm for revolution, 
they will recognize her ability to portray 
strikes, riots, lynchings, and the widely 
differing types gathered in industrial- 


ized Southern towns. 


ASTROLOGY: The Stars Look 
Down—W hat They See and Say 


HEAVEN KNOWS WHAT. By “Scorpio.”” 191 
pages. Doubleday, Doran, New York. $2. 

A parlor-game book for those who 
subscribe to astrology. Compiled by 
an anonymous professional astrologist, 
it will enable anyone born between 1876 
and 1921 to work out his own liabilities, 
assets and future possibilities in about 
fifteen minutes. 

Selections from three horoscopes in- 
dicate the intriguing and sometimes 
puzzling nature of the revelations. 

If Benito Mussolini, born July 29, 
1883, were to look himself up, he would 
find that: “You believe that those who 
have, get . . . Some of the finest bluffs 














RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 
CRUISES 


Expertly planned 
Efficiently managed 
Sailing on noble ships 


AROUND 
SOUTH AMERICA 


in the express liner “Columbus” 
Sailing February 11, 1936 


The first cruise from New York com- 
pletely around South America since 1930. 
On the famous North German Lloyd 
liner “Columbus,” the largest ship ever 
to make a Round South America Cruise. 
Through the Panama Canal; down the 
West Coast of South America; through 
the Straits of Magellan, and up the East 
Coast. With visits to the southern con- 
tinent’s great ports and historic cities. 


All ia 45 days. February 11 to March 27 
$495 up — one class only 


* 
SOUTH SEA 
ISLANDS 


in the “Stella Polaris” 
Sailing January 21, 1936 


To the most interesting of the South Sea 
Islands, and New Guinea. Through the 
Dutch East Indies to India and Ceylon. 
Then by way of Madagascar, South Africa 
and Liberia to Havre and Southampton. 
Visiting, among other places: 


Marquesas Fiji Islands Durban 
Tahiti Bali, Java Cape Town 
Society Islands Sumatra St. Helena 


Samoan Islands Nias, Flores Monrovia 


January 21 to May 9 — 109 days 
Limited to 125 members 
$1035 up — with shore excursions 


a 
WEST INDIES 
CRUISES 


in the “ Britannic” 


Four escape-from-winter cruises in the 
Cunard - White Star liner “ Britannic.” 


January 31 to February 19 $210 up 


February 20 to March 10 $210 up 
March 11 to March 27 $177.50 up 
March 27 to April 5 $100 up 


For particulars of any of these cruises 
and reservations see any office of 


RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 


New York: 670 Fifth Ave. (at 53rd St.) 
Boston: 145 Tremont St. 122 Newbury St. 
Philadelphia: 1517 Walnut St. 
Chicago: 320 North Michigan Ave. 
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in history have been pulled off by people 
with this configuration . .. You will 
have to watch out for a tendency to be 
too accommodating and obliging ... 
This, in a selfish world, is a charming 
quality, but if carried too far it can 
nullify your individuality and your 
abilities . . . You’re utterly honest and 
trustworthy, a stickler for duty and 
the sanctity of obligations ... You are 
gentle and idealistic and likely to have 
your feelings imposed upon.” 

Haile Selassie, born July 23, 1891: 
“You will attack a roaring lion bare- 
handed, or endeavor to debate a legal 
point with a Supreme Court Justice— 
all with the same aggressive assurance 
of your own ability. This is admirable, 
but it isn’t always good sense... Where 
other people see themselves forging 
ahead, you think you’re lucky if you 
can keep the wolf from the door.” 

Franklin D. Roosevelt, born Jan. 30, 
1882: “You are inclined to jump into 
romances readily, with high motives 
and high enthusiasms, and when the 
enthusiasm wanes, or the high motives 
are in any way doubted, you jump out 
again... You are a sensationalist and 
will go out of your way for the bizarre, 
the unusual, or the mysterious in ex- 
perience ... You should make a budget 
and stick to it.” 

Messrs. Roosevelt and Mussolini to- 
gether share some evaluations: “Great 
independence of spirit, frequently the 
result of early restrictions. These early 
restrictions arose either in the parental 
home, or as the result of some early 
illness which has left you with a psy- 
chological demand for success... You 
have some adaptability for business, 
especially salesmanship. You can suc- 
ceed in one of the ‘vocal’ occupations, 
such as speaking or radio announcing.” 


LITTLE REVIEWS: Right-Wing 
Criticism With a Leftish Twist 


THE GAY REFORMER. By Mauritz A. Hall- 
gren. 316 pages, 70,000 words. Index, Bib- 
liography. Knopf, New York. $2.75. 

A left-wing critic sails smoothly into 
the New Deal, citing the inconsistencies 
most often mentioned by the capitalists; 
maintaining at the same time that 
Roosevelt’s “task has been to tide Amer- 
ican capitalism over a particularly crit- 
ical period;” and finishing off-with the 
usual radical dictum that the profit sys- 
tem carries the seeds of its own destruc- 
tion and of war. If so many other peo- 
ple had not already publicized the views 
contained in this book; it might cause 
a mild sensation. 


AMY LOWELL. By S. Foster Damon. 728 pages, 
140,600 words. Index, Illustrations. Hough- 
ton Mifflin, Boston, $5. 


Biography of the enormous Bostonian 
who fought for the cause of modern 
poetry while writing verse that Thomas 


Hardy told her was just “a jumble of | 


nots,” who terrified visiting poets with 
her seven big sheepdogs; and who, when 
the war threatened to cut off supplies of 
her favorite cigars, ordered 10,000 of 
them at once. Prospective readers must 
be prepared to wade through exhaustive 
reports of dead literary controversies. 


ACME 
James Thurber: After Eight 
Years, He Still Sounds Fresh 


THE MIDDLE-AGED MAN ON THE FLYING 
TRAPEZE, By James Thurber. 226 pages, 
50,000 words. Harpers, New York. $2. 

Parodies and sinister sketches by a 
gag-man. After eight years’ steady pro- 
duction for The New Yorker he still 
sounds fresh. 


THE UNITED STATES IN WORLD AFFAIRS 
IN 1934-1935. By Whitney H. Shepardson 
and William O, Scroggs. 272 pages, 78,000 
words. Index, Appendices. Harpers, New 
York. $3. 


This “first draft of history” is the 
fourth volume in a series published for 
the Council on Foreign Relations. Brief- 
ly it records and analyzes recent world 
events of major importance, and Wash- 
ington’s reaction to them. The authors 
—Whitney H. Shepardson, former as- 
sistant to Colonel House and member 
of the League of Nations secretariat, 
and William O. Scroggs, economist— 
aim to be clear and precise rather than 
prophetic. 


* i. . 

DISCOVERY. By Richard E. Byrd. 384 pages, 
140,000 words. Index, Illustrations. Put- 
nam, New York. $3.75. 

Painstaking and sometimes vivid ac- 
count of the Antarctic expedition which 
ended last February. The data on scen- 
ery, weather, mechanical difficulties and 
home life in camp seem over-detailed; 
most suggestive are sections describing 
the five-month Winter night Admiral 
Byrd endured alone and sick, 100 miles 
from his base. 


NANCY SHIPPEN, HER JOURNAL BOOK, 
Edited by Ethel Armes. 301 pages, 70,000 
words. Index, Illustrations, Lippincott, 
Philadelphia, $3.50, 


Two years ago in the Library of Con- 
gress, Ethel Armes was tracking down 
manuscripts about the Virginia Lees, 
when she discovered the tragic journal 
of Nancy Shippen. 

It tells how the flirtatious young 
Philadelphian lost her heart in 1783 to 
a French diplomat, but was forced by 
her avaricious father to marry a rich 
old reprobate instead. After the birth 
of a daughter, she ran away, but the 
reprobate refused to grant a divorce as 
long as she kept the child. Diary notes 
and letters from her disappointed lover 
make a complete and touching story. 
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Horse-Piay: A pari-mutuel machine 
operator at Tanforan Race Track near 
San Francisco got mixed up and gave 
the wrong ticket to one customer, who 
refused to accept it. In accordance with 
the rules the clerk had to buy the $10 
ticket himself. It turned out to be a 
37.90-to-1 winner. 

Buccy Ripe: Mrs. George Ehrhardt 
of Kearney, N. J., is afraid of cats and 
wants a divorce. She says Mr. Ehr- 
hardt threw a live cat on her bed, 
poured tea over food she prepared, 
beat her when she woke him in the 
morning, and when she was in the 
bathroom, squirted insecticide through 
the keyhole. 

CHECKMATED: No matter how you 
look at it, Okmulgee, Okla., police say 
Jack Stags deserves his arrest: They 
charge that when he went to get a 
marriage license, he paid the cab 
driver with a rubber check; the license 
drew another bouncer; at the wedding 
he gave the justice a third; and he 
didn’t tell anyone he already had a wife 
named Delphia. 

TWINTUPLETS: In Mayodan, N. C., live 
three sisters: Mrs. Alonzo Atwood, 
Mrs. George Purdue, and Mrs. Jake 
Tucker. In the last ten months, Mrs. 
Atwood has had two sets of twins. In 
July, Mrs. Purdue had twins. Last week 
Mrs. Tucker had twins. 

Piayinc SAFE: Wilbur Glenn Voliva, 
prophet of Zion, Ill., insists the world 
will end in 1936. But he has signed a 
ten-year contract as president of Zion 
Industries, Inc.—just in case. 

Postman Dipn’r THink Twice: A 
mail clerk at the Portland, Ore., post- 
office called up The Oregon Journal: 
“This is the postoffice,” he said, ‘and 
we'd like to get some information. 
We've been receiving mail addressed to 
James A. Farley in Portland. Could 
you tell us where to deliver it?” The 
Postmaster General visited Portland 
that afternoon. 

ViraL Statistics: Surviving Mrs. 
Juliana Julich, 85, who died in Carroll, 
Iowa, are 14 children, 118 grandchil- 
dren, and 95 great-grandchildren. 

Goinc, Goinc, GONE: Two weeks ago 
Donald H. Latshaw complained to 
Kansas City police that the south half 
of a two-family house he owned had 
been torn down and carted away. Last 
week he appealed to them again: the 
rest of the house was stolen; only the 
cellar hole remained. 

Haur-a-LoaF: Jack Merkle, 7, went 
to New York City Hall to get permis- 
sion to appear in vaudeville as a mind- 
reader. Among the questions put to 
him in Mayor La Guardia’s office: 
“How many persons work in-City Hall, 
Jackie?” Jackie replied: “About half” 
—and got his permit. 
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Be sure the pen you give 


THE PEN OF THE DAY @ THE SELF-STARTING 


Waterman's 


Of course you want your gifts to give satisfaction. Take 

no chances with pens which may not write without shak- 

No.3 ~Atiractive in ap > S\N ing or coaxing. Give Self-Starting Waterman’s—pens of 

a ee erie ' known dependability with over fifty years of writing 

experience behind them. In addition to the best writing 

’ performance, Waterman’s give you ALL modern pen 

features—and ALL the essentials of an “ideal” gift... 
beauty, quality, long life and daily usefulness. 
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ualized for special uses and every style of handwriting. 


READY! Over 30,000 department, stationery, drug and jewelry 
stores...with a wide variety of styles and colors...for quick selection. 
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